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Note to Thir^ Edition. 

Sdicb the pnblicBtion of the second edition of tiiia History, oQrantiqTUuieg 
have been vary btiBy, and well employed. I have av»iled myself of their 
UbouTS to ft ooiuideTable extent, and my oUigatioua to them will be fotud 
aoknowledged in the proper places. 

LoiUTHMiv. June ISJ9. 



Note to pECOND pDITION. 

In addition to the acknowledgmentt in the preface, I have, in this editton, 
to thank Treunrer Fakx for copies of a few interaetii^ doeuments ; and Mr 
Al.mcAWoaR Bkowm for hia Mrkngemeiit of " The rock and wee pickle tow." 
An Index, and a few notieea, which have not before ai^>eared, have also been 
added, and snob coirectioiu mkde *a have af^teared requisite. 

LoLiaaow, Marek tSeS. 



Pb^pacb to Fii^t Edition. 

It wae origjnaUy intended that the following pages abonld appear as the third 
edition of a smaller jSte&Aq^lAe.fftatoryq/'tftelWn and Palace r/ LmlithgetB, 
which, for the convenience of visitors, was published some years ago. Tha 
amonnt of interesting matter, however, contained in the older Bargh records, 
and in recent pnblicationa, to whioh I have since had occeaa, hoa enabled me 
to present a new, and mnoh fuller, and mora interesting aoconnt than formerly. 
I had, when preparing the second edition of the above-mentioned Sketch, 
explored the Conncil Minntes from 1620 till 1724, and had taken a series of 
notes, which have served me in good stead now. The older minntee of the 
proceedings in the Bnrgh-Conrt — the open Conncil of old times — I was not, 
however, aware of the existence of until they, along with many other doca- 
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' monts, were introduced to my notice by W. B. BmiDXBMS, Esq., who haa 
had occaaioii, both for literary purposes and for matters coimected witli 
Burgh buainesB, to examine the contenta of the Charter-cheat, and the other 
records. To hia very oompleta lists of the various documents I have been 
indebted for much information. To Adah Dawson, Esq., Ti«««nrer of the 
Bui;gh ; and to Bobekt R. Olbn, Esq. , Town-Clerk ; my thanks are also doe 
for the ready acceeti »Sbrded to the records in their keeping. I have also to 
thank Mr Qeobob Eabiiib, SesBion-Clerk, for tlie acoees offotded to the older 
minutes of Eii^-Sesaion. To many other friends I am indebted for the use 
of books, inspection of private papers, and other aaiiatance ; to &e Codnti 
LlBRA&T for a pemsal of some of the dd Acts, and other printed poblio 
records, ceF which it consists ; and to the Astocatss* r.nmmv for a sight of 
some of the valuable historical club publications. To Mr Oeorgb Bkocelsy 
J have been indebted for much of what has been preserred traditionally, and 
for many valuable hints ; and to Mr Pvthr Dow for the excellent Photographs 
from which the Engravings have been taken, as well as for others of some 
portions of the old records which defied me to read properiy. To Mr Sioth, 
the present ranger of the Palace gronnds, I am also indebted for pointing out 
some matters connected with the Palace whioh came under his observation 
during the recent workiiigs. I have likewise to thank the gentleman who 
kindly furnished me with the very complete account of tiie burning of liie 
Covenants. To Archibald Okkib, Esq., of the Oovenunent Geolo^oal 
Survey, I am indebted for the very lucid and interesting sketch, which 
appears in the Appendix, of the Geology of the district ; and whioh, it is to 
be hoped, is only the prelude to a more extended work. 

I had not proceeded very far when I found ihsA the subject had never been 
subjected to any thorough inveetigatiAi, and that there was much of error to 
be cleared awajr, and much in connection witii it that had not, in previons 
accounts, received due prominence. I do not piofess, however, to have 
exhausted Um subject, nor can I hope that taaire careful examination may not 
prove me to be in some instances in the wrong. 

My attention was canght, at an early stage d the investigation, by one of 
the papers read at the meeting of the Arclueological Institute at Edinburgh, 
in 1856, by Joseph Bobbhtsob, Esq., of H.U. General Register House, 
Edinburgh, by which a considerable amount of light woe thrown upon tlie 
history of oue portion of the Palaoa; and npon a|qplication to him, Mr 
Robertson not only very kindly consented to &e insertim of a portion of the 
paper, but proffered bis assistance in the prosecution of the woi^ Some of 
my obligaticHis to him will be found acknowledged in the course of the narra- 
tive ; and, besides tbese, I am indebted to him for extracts from the Royal 
Treasurers' Accoouts, snd other hints and information not specially noticed, 
LiSLnmKnr, Mag 1S6$. 
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H A P T B R I . 
INTRODUCTORY AND ARCHITECTURAL. 

tHEBE are few places in Scotland more thoroughly 
associated with the general history of the country than 
Linlithgow, lying, aa it does, on the road between 
Edinburgh and Stirling, and on the verge of what has very 
appropriately been named " Scotland's Battle-field " — that is, 
the country stretching eastw^^ from Stirling. Its early 
CasUe and subsequent Palace, too, having been a favourite 
abode of the kings, favoured the growth of the town, which 
was early endowed with the usual privileges of Royal Burghs, 
and which rose so far in comparative size and influence as to 
be substituted in 1368, along with Lanark, in place of Ber- 
wick and Roxburgh, as members of the Court of the Four 
Burghs, 80 long as these two were held by the English- — 
Edinbui^h and Stirling being the other two members. This 
court, which is still in existence as the Convention of Burghs, 
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10 THE TOWN AND ns OLD HOUSES. 

had formerly extensive powers, such as the regnlation of all 
matters of trade not specially provided for by statute, the 
apportionment of the takes contributed by the Burghs, aome- 
timea the &nmng of the great customs, and generally the 
preservation of uie rights and privileges of the Burghs 
gainst encroacliment. Linlithgow, although now only forty- 
seventh as regards population of the eighty-one Eoyal and 
Farliamentary Burghs of Scotland, long maintained a com- 
paratively forward place. So late as 1667 it stood ninth in 
taxable value, those before it being Edinburgh, taxed £4320 
a month, Dundee £840, Aberdeen £800, Glasgow £780, Perth 
£480, St. Andrews £326, Kirkcaldy £288, Inverness £264; 
Linlithgow was taxed £260, Montrose £240, Haddington 
£216, Dumfries £200, and all tJie others smaller sums, l^ese 
sums are of course scots money, about a twelfth of sterling. 
The town is one of the best-preserved specimens of an old 
Scotch Bui^h we have, and, including the Palace, its remains 
of the old times are varied and interesting. 

According to Tytler, and other authorities, tiie houses of the 
burgher class were, down to the fifteenth century, invariably 
built of wood, and as the town was twice burnt — in 1411 and 
1424, the majority of the houses in the town must have been 
built since that tune. It may be presumed, however, that the 
houses of the greater landowner, as well as the convents, 
diurches, and public buildings, were of stone. There are few 
of these still existing in the town which have not undergone 
some alteration or addition to £t them for the purposes of 
subeequent inhabitants. The moat obnous of these altera- 
tions IB an addition in front, generally with a corbie-stepped 
gable-end to the street. A prominent example, and one of 
more architectural pretension than the others, stands on the 
west side of the Market-place, and hears the date 1675. In 
the Temple-tenement opposite the Cross, the original stair 
remains in &ont, and enters from the street, a new front 
having been added to the old house in a line with the outer 
wall a£ the staircase. The position of the front stone walls 
may be vety well seen by examining the gables of the houses, 
and the closes. In all these old houses the under-stories are 
solidly arched, and in some instances tiiese are now under- 
ground vaults, regarding which there are the usual vague 
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THE TOWK IK ITS OLD STATE. 11 

traditions of subterraDeous communicatioiis with the Palace. 
The fronte of some of the houses used to be back from the 
line of the stj«et This, in the case of the old houses, arose 
from the abolitioQ of the wooden " galleries " '^^hich used to 
form the medium of communicatioD between the apartmeute, 
and which latterly, when glass became cheap, were, when 
gable fronts were not added) glazed in front and converted 
into a second series of apartments. This style of house may 
be seen perfectly preserved in the present day in the " Rows " 
of Chester. Sometimes tiie lower part of the gallery may 
have been built of stone. An instance of this was brought to 
light when the plaster was removed from an added gable- 
front in the centre of the town ; and the proprietor, Mr Braes, 
has very judiciously left open for inspection the mouldings 
of the ar<:uies of what seems to have been an arcade under t^e 
upper galleries. 

The town lies between the loch and the huge gravel mound 
on which stand the Palace and Church on the one aide, and a 
steep rising bank on the other, the portion of the street east 
from and mcluding the Cross being much wider than the 
longer portion to the west. This mainly arises, no doubt, 
from there having been more level ground to build upon, 
although there is some not very certain tradition of there 
having been a gate at one time at this point dividing the 
burghal from the royal or aristocratic portion of the town. 

It does not appear that there was ever BJiy wall other than 
that of the "yaird heads," which each proprietor was bound 
to keep in proper repair, but which, with the " ports" or gates, 
of which there is now nothing remaining, seems to have been 
sufficient defence for all ordinary occasions. The town life of 
the olden time seems to have been somewhat different from 
that of the present, the burgesses being perhaps as much 
farmers as tradesmen ; one of the old Leges Burgorvm. bears, 
indeed, that "no man may be Burgess unless he have [in 
property] a rood of land at the least." Traces of this state of 
things, fast disappearing, are still to be found in the " acres " 
or small parcels of land in the neighbourhood of towns, and 
bearing the names of their former owners ; and the following, 
from a document preserved amongst the town's papers, forms 
a still more curious memorial of it : — 
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S THE TOWN IN ITS OLD STATE. 

FoiNTS or TBE Head Comt or the Busaa ov Linuthoow. 

SWho Keeps Horses, Cows, or Sheep, Mid hei not Orost in the Sninmer 
nor Pioveoder in the Winter to mentam them, Bat oppreea their 
Nei^bours b; Sating their Grass and Corns both night and day. 
'„ — Who Keeps ffouH Horses. 
L— Who PuUb their Neighbours Stacks. 
. I If it be known that any peraone ore seen among their neighbours Vic- 

f tnall by Moonlight or other nnaeaeanahle home. 
■ J What ChUdren and Prentices are ordinarly amang the Stacks Pnlling 
j and destroying the Feoee and Breaking the Stackyeard Dykes &, Doors. 



6. — Who keeps ffowles that Destroys their neighbours houses and Victuall. 

9. — If any are ardinar Swearers, Dronkaids, and Nightwalkers. 
10. — If any are Guilty of Cutting Yonng Phtnting or Destroying Inclosnres. 
11. — If any hes done Violenoe to others not Devnlged. 
, „ (If any Feraon hes Removed March Stones, Land Marks, Breaking 

) Baulks or othenrays. 
13. — If ye know any Waith Cattle or other Goods, or found or SbHn Gear, 

The most remcirkable private building in the town is that 
of which the old square tower near the Eailway Station forms 
a part. It is said to have belonged to the Kmghts Templars 
before the suppression of that oroer, and subsequently to have 
been the town house of the Knights of St John, or Knights 
Hospitallers. Very possibly it may have been erected by 
them after the Wars of Independence, and the decay of the 
preceptory at Torphiehen. There have been two courts 
surrounded by buildings arched on the ground door, the 
courts communicating by an arched way under the square 
tower, which is again twice arched over internally at different 
he^hts. One of the side buildings, with an open oak roof 
and a fine old fire-place, haa possibly been the common hall 
of these military monks ; their chapel has probably been in 
another part of the building, now destroyed, where a stone 
coffin contuning bones, which crumbled to dust on their 
exposure to the air, was found some years ago. The building, 
it IS said, was once occupied as a Dominican convent, but the 
establishment, if it ever existed, seems to have been extinct 
at the time of the Reformation. 
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THE PALACE. 13 

Of the FaJace, it is certain that the body of the present 
erection has been built since the wars of the Edwards. With 
the exception of the ruined round towers at the north-east, 
the southern half of the west side seems the most ancient 
part of the building, but even this is doubtful, there having 
been so many changes of plan and style. As it stands at 
present, it forms nearly a square of 168 feet east and west 
and 174 feet north and south, with a court inside measuring 
91 by 88 in the corresponding directions; the heaviness of 
the maaa is relieved on the exterior by battlements, snpported 
by corbels; by additional towers at the comers within the 
battlementu, and by the tops of the four spiral staircases 
which formed turrets peeping over the roirf, and having 
battlements to which steps ascend outside. The south-eaat 
mined tower is usually called "the Tyler's" [watchman's] 
tower ; and the top of Uie north-west staircaae " Queen Mar- 
fret's Bower," from the story that Queen Mai^ret often sat 
Uiere watching for tiis return of King James IV. from Flod- 
den, is a pleasant Httle octagonal turret, with loopholes looking 
out in all directions, and a stone seat round the inside, while 
around the outside a now ruinous open spiral stair led to the 
summit. The north side of the quadrangle of the Palace — in 
which is the "foir face" of the following extract from a 
valuable paper read by the lute Mr Joseph Robertson, at a 
meeting of me ArchEOolt^cal Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland; held in Ediriburgh in 1856— was rebuilt in 1619-20, 
as the dates on it bear, and in the style then prevalent, some 
alterations being at the same time made on the windows of 
the west side, and furnishes an excellent illustration of the 
writer's closing remarks. After treating of the Edwardian 
castles, and of those immediately succeedug, he proceeds : — 

Of these obJong towers, one of the earJiest and best examples ia that of 
Drum, in Aberdeensliire. Merchiston, in the suburb of this city, and Cawdor 
and Kilravock, in Nairnshire, are eicellent ezamplea of the later style of the 
second half of the fifteenth century. Borthwick — about ten miles te the south 
of Edinburgh — is, without question, by far t^e noblest structure of this class 
which we poBSegs. It was built a little before the middle of the ^fteeoth 
oentnry — an epoch when Scottish architecture, fostered by the love of art 
which the ill-starred Tting James III. transmitted to so many of his ill-atarred 
descendants, began to recover from a long season of depression. But its pro- 
gress was alow, and it is not until near the beginuijig of the sixteenth century 
Uiat wo can be said to reach a new era. .... The chivalrous King 



14 THE PALACK. 

Jftmee IT. waa, in the Utter yean of his reign, an energetia bnilder j but it 
u not easy always to distingiiiBh between what lie bnilt and wliat was bnilt 
by his Bon, King James Y. It is importoiit to know from records that both 
Frinces employ^ cootiaentol masons — in tlie reign of the former, ui ItaLinn 
was at wort upon Eolyrood ; in tlie reign of the latter, Fienclunen were bosy 
at Stirling, at Falhland, at Holyrood, and at Linlithgow. Of this last ediSce 
— the finest altogether of our Scotch palaces— tlis larger and better part belongs 
to the first half of the aucteenth oentnry. What it possessea of loreign aspect 
is doabtleas due, along with the foreign features of Stirling and Falkland, to 
their foreign bnildera. In Linlithgow, I may add, the ornamentation partook 
of the spirit of allegory which runs through the contemporary poetry of Don- 
bar, GaTin DonglM, and 8ir David lindsay. Tlie now empty niches above 
tiie grand gateway in the eastern side of the ^nadran^e were filled with 
statues of a pope, to represent the Church ; a knight, to indioate the Q«ntiy j 
and s labouring man, to symbolise the Commons — each having a scroll above 
his head on which were inscribed a few words of legend, now irretrievably 
lost. All this I leam from the records of the year 1636, which further diow 
that this group, together with the groap of the Salutation of the Virgin apon 
the other side of the quadrangle, and certain nnicoms and a lion upon the 
ODt«r gateway, were brilliantly painted. The external use of gandy colour 
survived in Scotland to a comparatively late date. In the records of the year 
1629, for instance, I find a sum of £266, charged for " painting hia Maiosties 
haill rowmes in the Failice of Linlithgow, both in sylnngis [ceilings], wallis, 
doiis, windowis, bordaris above the hmgingis ; and for nirnisching oQ sortes 
of cullouria and gold belonging thairto ; and lykwayea for painting and laying 
over with oyle callour and for gelting [gilding] with gold the haiU foir face (3 
the new wark — [that is the norUi side m the quadrangle bnilt by King James 
VI.] — with the timber windowis and window broiSa, stair wyndowia and 
crownellis, with ane brod for the kingis armes and honasiiiK gilt and set of ; 



and lykwyse for gelting and laying over with ojle onEour flie Four Orderis 

"'^ it is, the four oniers of knighthood heJd by King James V.] above the 

tr yett, and fumiscbing all sortes of gold, oyle, and warkmanschip thairto. 



Mtd for laying ouer the two vnicomea and geltiii^ ofthame.' 
The vestiges of brilliant colouring are still perceptible in the ciypt of Glasgow ; 
and dim outlines of once resplendent forms are still to be (Uscemed on the 
walls of the casUe halls of Borthwick and Craigmillar. If I give wKy to the 
temptation of saying something upon painted glsss, it shall be bat a sentence 
or two. In each of the five wmdowa of the clupel in Linlithgow Palace was 
a figure or image of what the records of 1636 call "made work" — that is, 
pieced work or mosaic. The price of this was 68 8d a-foot — the price of the 
white or commonglass being thirteenpence a-foot — both sums, of conrae, being 
Scotch money. 'Hie five images coat altogether teas than £10— the plain glass 
in which they were set coating £15. The painted glass of the five windows of 
the lion Chamber of LuUithgow, executed in the same year, 1G3S, cost £7 — 
the common glass costing less than £4. To the same age with most part of 
the quodran^e of Linlithgow, the finest of our Falatiu conrta, belon«i the 
most part of the quadrangle of Crichton, Ule tinest of our castle courts. Here, 
— -- —e meet the marlta of foreign taste. . . . I now reach the last, the 



ill busy with his buildings at Holyrood and lijolithgow, 

lud, when the route of Solway broke his heart in 1642. 

gh the distracted 

jbter — were fatal 



t StirUne and Falkland, when the route of Solway broke his heart in 1642. 
The tumults and wars of the Reformation — exteuding through the distracted 
minority, and still more calamitous reign of his hapless daugbter — were fatal 
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to all the arts ; and when ftt length they bcgm to revive under the mora 
peaceful rale of King Jamea VI., about 1670, it was to ihow how vital a 
change had been wrought in architectural form and feeling, during an interval 
of f<^^ years. 

To the above it need only be added that the " Lyon Cham- 
ber " has been aacertained, from information furnished by Mr 
Bobertson, to be the laree hall of the Palace, commonly called 
the " Parliament Hall ' from the circumstance that some 
meetings of Parliament were held in it. The names of the 
rooms in these great houses were often given from their 
principal decorations — thus, according to Mr Robertson, the 
" court of Troy," in Holyrood, -was so called because it was 
himg with tapest^ on which was represented some incidents 
of ttte aiege of Troy. The Lyon Chamber would in like 
manner be so called from the emblazonments of arms with 
which it would be decorated, the principal one being of 
course the LlON of Scotland. One of the vaults below used 
to be popularly known by the name of " the lion's den " — but 
whether this was a degenerated tradition of the name of the 
Lyon Chamber, or whether James IV., who was a wild-beast 
micier, actually kept here some part of his collection is not 
known. 

The spirit of allegory which is above alluded to in connec- 
tion with the statuary of the inner court of the Palace, is 
farther carried out on the elaborate fountain which adorned 
it, and again in the Cross Well of the town, an erection 
originally of al^ut the same date. The other wells for 
which the town is celebrated in the popular rhyme — 

Qlaagow for Bella, 
Litbgow for Welle, 
Falhirh for Beans and Pease— 

a rhyme usually wound up by defaming some other town 
"for Clashes and tees" — ore noways remarkable for their 
architecture, but two of the oldest bear the heads and names 
respectively of the Lion Well and the Dog Well, and one of 
ihem called after St. Michael, bears his image a-top — one of 
the statues from one of the older editions of the Cross Well — 
and has inscribed the date of erection, 1720, with the legend 
— the origin of which is now unknown — St Michael is kinde 
TO Strangebs. 
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16 TOWN-HOUSE. 

The Church, of which Billings, in his Baronial and 
Ecdesiaatical AntiquiUea, saya that it is "assuredly the most 
important specimen of an ancient parochial church now exiet- 
ing in Scotland, both as to dimensions and real arcMtectuml 
interest," will be more fully treated of in other chapters. 
The only other old building of any architectural pretension, 
the Town-house, was origiimRy built in 1668 in an Italian 
style, with flat roof and ballustrade, and open baHustraded 
double staircase in front leading to the entrance on the first 
floor — the jaU being beneath, fi has undergone maay tnuta- 
tioQs, but still, from the excellence of its original proportions 
and itfl prominent position, presents a respectable appearance. 
The dock, supplied by public subscription in 1857 to the 
tower in place of the one which was destroyed in the fire of 
1847, was erected by Mr Mackenzie, mechanist, Glasgow, and 
is the first turret clock constructed in Scotland on the same 
principles as the celebrated Westminster Palace 0ock — the 
works being principally of cast-iron, and the escapement the 
new gravity one. 
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OHAPTER II. 
EARLIEST H ISTORY AN D TOPOGRAPHY. 

MOR the times preceding the reign of David I. (llSi), the 
precision of written evidence is very much awanting ; 
but the general features of the history of this district 
have been pretty clearly made out by our antiquaries from the 
remains of the works and lajiguages of successive settlere, 
and fix>m such scanty notices as tjudition and cotemporary 
writings have preserved. 

The name of the tovm and of the county is Celtic. Lm 
means a lake; Utk or leitk is half — letk-aon, half-one, is a 
twin in modem Gaelic, and Ferda-leith in old Gaelic signified 
the man or brave of two portions (of the spoil). LvnH,ith is, 
then, the lake of two portions — a very accurate description. 
The gow presents the only diiEculty. Ca or caw is still in 
use in some parts of Scothmd for a walk or gang for cattle. 
Va was once used in a wider sense as synonymous with " dis- 
trict." The district of the double lake is a likely meaning 
of the word Linlitkgow. Cau, in Welsh, means hollow, shut, 
or inclosed, so that LmUthgow may mean the double lake in 
the hollow. Many curious etymologies have been given of the 
name — Zm always remaining the same— aa lith, a twig, and 
eu, a dog, and liath, grey, and cu, a dog, from Gaelic dialects— 
etymolo^es which have apparently been adopted in making 
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18 NAME OF LINLITHOOW. 

up the town's anus — a " greyhound bitch, sable, chained to an 
oak tree in a loch." Thia is respectable in comparison with 
the utter absurdity and childishness of many other heraldic 
devices. Legends have been attached to the Linlithgow 
device which are quite as absurd as their origin. Buchanan, 
in his History, calls Linlithgow Limnuchum. — probably a 
Latinised form of a QaeHc name — and in this disguise it 
appears afterwards in. Latin compositions and in.'jcriptions. 
The old speUings, it may be remarked, almost invariably end 
with qw, and I/hnlythqw is the most prevalent in the times 
when spelliag was very much a matter of &ncy ; lA/nZiskea, 
Lmliacalh, and JAnlychJau., are among the exceptional versions. 

The division of the Li/n or loch must have been even a 
more conspicuous feature at the time the name was ^ven than 
it ia now, as beds of sedges, and other vegetation,Tiave been 
found nearly ten feet over the present level, and in one 
instance, in the eastern part of the town, the paddle of a 
canoe was got in dig^ng for the foundation of a noose j and 
the remains of a boat were got lately while dearing out the 
foundation of the new County Court buildings, at the mouth 
of a small stream which at one time drained into the lake at 
this place. The loch, indeed, must have covered at one time 
all the low-lying parts of the town, and may even have stood 
about forty feet higher than at present, as, excepting the very 
narrow outlet which the stream baa cut through the gravel at 
the west end, there ia no way by which the water could run 
off below that height; and the Palace mound must have 
existed in pre-historic times as an island in the middle of an 
extensive lake. 

Of the works of the Celtic tribes in this country, the neigh- 
bourhood of Linlithgow affords a now half-ruined Cromlech 
which stood within a circle of standing stones near the old 
mansion-house of Kipps, once the property and residence of 
Sir Robert Sibbald, physician to Charles II., and the only 
historian the county has found — the Topographical a/nd His- 
torical Account of lAmlitkgowahire, often quoted as Permej/a, 
though really forming an excellent county history, being a 
reprint of the matter contained in GkalmerB' Galedoma, pub- ' 
lisned in a separate form, with a few additional notes, and a 
whimsical preface and pseudonyme. On the range of trap 
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hills lying to the south of the town, particularly on Bowden, 
Caimpaple, and at Ochiltree-mill, there are fine specimens of 
what are called Hill-Forta ; and there and at other places 
stone cists or coffins are now and then disinterred. 

That Linlithgow waa in these earliest times a town or 
hamlet, is a traditionary belief, and it has been held that it 
was the site of a Eoman settlement of some sort, and on the 
first of these pointe the tradition seems uniform and nnchal- 
lengeable. The name, Lvndv/m, of the Roman geographer, waa 
at one time thought to apply to Linlithgow, but this notion is 
now abandoned, and no remains of Roman architecture have 
hitherto been discovered in the immediate neighbourhood — 
an urn containing 3O0 coins, however, waa, in 1781, turned 
up by the plough on the Burghmuir, about a mile to the 
east of the town. 

The site of the eastern end of the fortification which the 
Komans threw across the island from the Forth to the Clyde, 
lies about four miles to the north of Linlithcow, and a road, 
once a Roman one, runs along the summit of the hill between, 
passing on its way the farm-steading now called Walton, but 
in some old writings Weltoun, from the well, said to be of 
Roman masoniy, still existing there. Penguavl was the 
British name for the head or end of the wall, the Picts 
changed the gv, into / and called it Pecmfaliel, and the Anglo- 
Saxons dropped both gu and /, and adding tv/n for town, 
called it penneltun or pen-wol-ton. The present "Walton is 
only the steading of Walton farm, and a mile from and over 
a ridge and out of sight of the Firth, so is very unlikely to 
have been the end of the wall. Carriden-house is just ahout 
the same distance from Abercom as Walton, that is, fully 
three miles of our present measure, which is said to be nearly 
equal to the two miles of the old monkish writers, one of 
whom states that the wall commenced at Caer Eden. The 
Roman remains found at and near Carriden-house are thus 
detailed in the new Sixitietical Accov/tit of the Parishes of 
Scotland (1844) :— 

At Caniden variouB Roman relicB have beeo found at different timeB, bqcIi 
u a YeapoBian ot gold ; a atone, described by Gordon ae Ixaving an eagle with 
expanded wingB, holding a corona Iriumplialie in her bill, and standing in the 
middle of two .Roman vfxilla or aiandarde, on one side, and on the other the 
lett««s ooH. luui., and others bo obliterated as to be Illegible, which waa built 
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20 BOHAN WALL. 

in a wall ftdd«d to the house by Alexander Miln, Esq., the then pnmrietor; 
Roman pottery ; ait old Roman altar, having no inEcription, placed at the 
time in the garden ; and a brass gUidiat or eword, which ia now in Ule Advo- 
catea' Library. " About fifty years before " the former Statistical Account 
of the pariah waa written, the author aaya, Uiat, " in digging up stones to 
build a park dyke, aies, pots, and several vases, eridently Soman, were 
found, and sent to the Advocates' Library. " 

Traces of Roman fortification existed in the neighbourhood of 
Carriden till the be^nmng of the present century, and one 
place, the site of the ancient wall, still retains the name of 
(Jrahiun's Dyke. An interesting discovery waa made, in April 
1868, of a Legionary Tablet, at Bridgeness, in the parish of 
Carriden. The Tablet is the largest and finest yet discovered 
on the line of the wall, and it is now deposited in the National 
Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh. The slab is of free- 
stone, 9 feet long, 2 feet 11 inches broad, and about d inches 
thick, with holes cut into the edges at the back for fitatening 
it into a bmlding. At one end, in relief, is a victorious Boman 
riding over deaH and wounded Britons; and at the other 
representatives of the Second Legion offering up sacrifice. 
The inscription, literal^ translated, reads — [Dedicated] To 
THE Emperor Cjbah Titus ^lius Hadmanus AirroNiNua 
Augustus Pius, [P.P. for Pater PatriBe] Fatheh of his 
CouNTBY. Legion II., the Augustan, [per] throughout 

tM.P. for Millia-Passuum, miles, or] Thousand-Paces Four 
and] DCLII [paces — 4652 in whole of the wall] uade. The 
Koman pace of two steps was 484 feet, so that the whole was 
4 miles 465 yards, the distance to the Avon. The Tablet 
belongs to the wall of A.D. 139. A quantity of squared stones 
were found along with the Tablet, bat the exact nature of the 
building of whitSi they formed part has not been ascertained. 
Some of the stones have been built up by Mr Cadell, of 
Orange, the proprietor, as a framework for a facsimile of the 
inscnption, erected at the spot where the Tablet was found. 
Blackness is exactly or nearly two of our present miles distant 
from Abercom, and some remains of a causeway running from 
Blackness were dug up about fifty years ago on the ridge 
above Walton. Bmckness has even been supposed to have 
been the veritable Goer Eden. The finding of the Tablet at 
Bridgeness most likely fixes the site of the exact end of the 
wall, but not of all the establishments connected witii it, as 
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these, from the nature of the finds at Carriden-house, evidently 
extended so far, and as Oaer means wall, forb, or city, the woM 
Caer-y-din may mean the city-fort or castle, situated of course 
at the pen or end of the gvxivl or wall Kinneil has also been 
supposed to have been the end of the wall, it having been 
mentioned as CenoM, by mistake apparently for ipenfakei by 
an old writer {addUiona to Ifennius). The word has been 
thought to mean "head of the wall," that is, Cea/nii, head, and 
fhaU, of the turf, or fence ; but it is more likely to be a cor- 
ruption of EU-Na/ile, the church of St. NeilL It is possible, 
though, that the first line of forts erected under Agricola, 
about A.D. 81, may have come no farther. The west end of 
Borrowstoiumess is called Corbiehail, a possible corruption 
of Caerfak^l, the fort on the waU, Here and at Inveravon 
would be two of the small square forts or stations which were 
distributed between the larger ones, at distances of about two 
miles along the waU. 

Under the Roman occupation, this district seems to have 
been inhabited by Cymric tribes, speaking a language akin 
more to Welsh than to Gaelic, and they are usually called the 
Ancient Britons. The people to the north on the east side of 
Scotland went by the name of Picts, while those on the west, 
intimately connected with the north of Ireland, like the Irish, 
were called Scots. Some Pictish tribes also held the country 
about what are now called the Pentland hills. After the with- 
drawal of the Roman legions, the Britons werte subject to con- 
tinual harassment by both Picts and Scots, and by the Saxons, 
as the rovers from the north of Europe were called. A league 
of the British tribes was at length formed, and under their 
pen-dragon, as their commander-in-chief was called, they made 
considerable head against their enemies. " King Arthur," as 
one of the principal of the pen-dragons has been called, fought 
twelve famous battles in which they were victorious. One 
of these, the battle of Badon, Mr F. W. Skene in his Four 
Ancient Books of Wales is inclined to place near Linlithgow, 
at the hill of Bowden, already referred to in connection with 
the old hill-forts. This battle or siege, or relief of the siege 
— "obsessio Eadonici montes" is the entry in the Chronicle 
of the Picts amd Scots — took place about the year A.D. 516. 
According to an old Chronicle, Arthur was slain at the battle 
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of Camlan in 637. Camlan has been supposed to be Camelon, 
near Falkirk. A second battle of Badou is recorded in 665. 

About tbis time flourisbed tbe so-called Welsh Foeto, 
Llewarch-hen, Taliesein, and Aneurin, The great Poem of 
Aneurin, the Qodod/m, celebrates or laments the fate of his 
race aod country, whose last hopes of independence were 
extinguished in the great fight at the Catraeth, a.d. 596. 
Linlithgow was in the country of Qododiu, and, according to 
Mr Skene, bordering on the district called Catraoth, which 
stretched along the south side of the Firth of Forth to some- 
where about Falkirk. The site of this battle has not been 
satisfactorily settled, but according to Mr Beale Poste, in his 
Briixmma Antiqua, it must have been at Camden, three miles 
to the north of Linlithgow, where the Koman wall ended, and 
in the trench and forts immediately to the westward. Viscount 
VUlemarque in bis Lea Bardea Breione, even thinks he has 
found an old name of Linlithgow in the poem in his Lec'hleUeu, 
to the vahant men of which district the poem makes some 
reference ; Bodgat, another name, has been thought to be 
Bathgate. Mr Skene inclines to place this battle or week's 
fighting near the Carron. 

Sir Robert Sibbald says that there was a tradition of a 
battle on the hill to the north of Linlithgow loch, between 
the natives and the Romans. Mr Skene thinks he finds this 
battle in one of the poems of TaUessin. It is there called " a 
battle in Agathea in defence," and " a battle of trembling in 
Aeron. A battle in Arddunion and Aeron." Aeron he thinks 
is the Avon, not far off, and the name Iron-gaik, which is 
now applied to some lands on the hillside, a combination of 
Aeron and Agathes. Iron-gath used to be taken for Arw' 
catk, the high or hill battle. The battle of the poem, however, 
would not he between the Romans and the natives, as the 
Britons called themselves Romans after the departure of the 
l^ons. There seems to have been a sort of foray— the 
poem talks "of kings who were extinguished in the war. 
Men with full intent to obtain cattle." A place on the hill- 
side has got the name of Swordiemains from the old awords 
found in the ground about, but none of them seem to have 
been preserved, else the character of the weapons might have 
told sometiiing. 
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The district after this was under Saxon domination, 
although the northern Picta were sometimes in possession, 
and it was the scene of frequent strife between the Scots and 
the Picta. Under the Saxon occupation, the usual Romish 
eCqlesiastical system was introduced, a Bishopric and a Mona- 
steiy having been founded at Abercorn, about five miles from 
Linnthgow. It had to be abandoned, however, in the end of 
the seventh centurv, in consequence of the unsettled state of 
this border land. Nothing remains of the monastery except 
a sculptured shaft of a stone cross, now built into the wall of 
the Aoetcom church. A rude and mutilated statue found at 
St. Ninian's Chapel, Blackness, and now in the Castle, may 
also belong to the same period. 

One rather important battle between the Plots and the Scots 
seems to have occurred near Carribber, about three miles west 
from Linlithgow, afber this abandoiunent of Abercorn. It is 
noted in the Ulster Atvnals, as " Bellum Cnuicc Coirpre i Cala- 
thros ue etar liup du." Mr Skene, in his Celtic Scotta/nd, gives 
the following account of the battle : — • 

A formidable attack yrae mode hy Aeogas, the Fictish kiss, upoa Dolriada, 
[the Boath-west Hk;hlaiidji and north-e^ comer of Ireland were so called], 
two yeani after, when in 736 he is recorded to have laid waste the entire 
country, taken poMeaaion of its capital Dnnad, burnt a place called Crete, and 
thrown the two sona of Selbach, Dtingal and Feiadach, into chains ; and 
shortly after hia son Brude, who had been taken prisoner by Dongal, the king 
of Dalriada, died. On this occasion Angne appears to hare obtained entire 
poBseeBion of Dalriada, and to have driven the two branches of its people, the 
Cinel Loam nnder Mnredacb and the Cinel Gabhran under Alpin, uie brother 
of Eochaidh, to extremity, for the former appears to have barst from Dalriada 
npou the Picts who inhabited the plain of Manann between the Carron and 
the Avon, in a desperate attempt to take posaession of their country or to 
draw Aengus from Dalriada, and wae met on the banks of the Avon at Cnuicc 
Cairpri in Calatroa, now Carribber, where the Avon separates Lothian from 
Calatria, by Talorgan, the brother of Aengas, and defeated and puraued by 
him with Ms aimy, and many of his chief men slain. 

The ford at Carribber bears the name of "the fechtin foord," 
as well as of Redford, which is also the name of a farm 
adjoining. The word red here refers not to the colour of blood, 
but to the turmoil attending the strife in the " redding " of . 
the quarrel. Redding-muir, where the fighting may be sup- 
posed to have commenced, is about three miles on, and Quarrel- 
head, at Maddiston, fully a mile. Candle, again, which may 
be the Gaelic cadneadh, lamentation, is about a mile from 
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Bedford, and a good mile farther on is Drumbroider, hill of 
cx>Dflict, and farther swsy ia Redbrae. Nearer linn d/u,, or 
the Black Loch, is Redhall ; beside the loch ia Louia-muir, the 
nniSr of encampment, and not fat away is FuehUl, the hiU of 
fleeing. There is a large artiflcial-looking mound near the 
Neuk, called Castlehill, out of which old weapons have been 
taken, and there are other mounds in the neighbourhood, pro- 
bably raised over the dead after this or some other battle. 

The lands of Carribber slope down from Bowden to the 
Avon, and seem to have borne the name thus early. The 
meaning of Carribber is possibly Gaer^-hwr, the fort of the 
embankment — the slope at the east end of the elsewhere pre- 
cipitous Bowden being so defended. Bowden, a^ain, may be 
Bal-dfm, peak-fort, or fort on the hill-top — probably aban- 
doned as such by 736. 

The only other historical memorial of the Northumbrian 
time preserved in the district ia an old tradition referred to 
by Sir Robert Sibbald, that there was in Linlithgow, or its 
neighbourhood, some atone or erection called " King Cay'a 
Croae," — supposed to have had some reference to Bang 
Achaius (who died 819), the aixty-fifth King of Scotland of 
the old chroniclers — and which may possibly have been one 
of those memorials of strife which abounded in the county, it 
having been for a long time a sort of debatable land. 

The name Lothian is supposed to be the Saxon word 
Loihing, signifying a border district, and was once applied to 
the whole coast m>m the Tweed to the Avon ; and Linlith- 
gowshire, Edinburghshire, and Haddingtonshire, are still 
denonunated respectively West, Mid, and East Lothian. The 
division of West Lothian is very naturally formed by the 
waters of the Almond on the east, which flows into the Firth 
of Forth at Cramand, a principal port of the Romans, called 
by them Alateroa, and the Avon on the west, which anciently, 
before the Carse was gained from the sea, joined the Firtih at 
Inveravon. 

From the time of Malcolm II., who compelled the cession of 
the Lothians about 1018, through the reigns of Kings Duncan 
and Macbeth to the accession of Malcolm III. {Ceanmohr or 
bighead) in 1057, there is nothing extant of local interest. It 
was in Malcolm's reign, in 1066, that William of Normandy 
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invaded England and aasumed its crown, aod the event has 
left Bome record in this neighbourhood in the names of Port 
Edgar and QiieeTiaferry. The story goes that Edgar Atheling, 
the heir to the Engl^h throne, wiu his mother and sisters, 
flyinc from the invaders, were obliged, by stress of weather, 
to take refuge with their ships within the quiet waters of the 
Firth of Forth above Queensfeny, and landed at a spot since 
called Port Edgar. The eldest of the sisters, Margaret, was 
shortly after nmrried to King Malcolm, and the passage or 
ferry, from her frequent use of it in her journeys between Dun- 
fermline and the south, came, it is said, to be called by the 
name of the Queen's ferry. The sheltered waters of the Firth, 
too, where hundreds of windbound vessels may yet be seen 
riding in safety, bears the name of St. Margaret's Hope, or 
harbour. The earliest notice of Queensferry is in an Act of 
Parliament or King's Coimcil of Malcolm tV., 1164, where it 
is called "portum regine," but the Ferry is called "passagium 
Inuirkethin " in Acts of the subsequent reign of William the 
Lion, undated, and of Alexander II., 1227. In the Legeiid of 
St. And/rew, Hungus, the King of the Picts, is related to have 
set up the head of iiie Saxon, Athelstane, on a pole at Ard- 
chinnechun, below "what is now called Portus Reginae," 
shewing that it had at one time another name. Curiously 
enoi^h one name of the hilly peninsula on the north side of 
the firth, now known only as North Queensferry or as the 
Ferry-hills, has been transferred to the old castle and village 
of Rofisyth, not far off : Boa in modem Gaelic meaning penin- 
sula or promontory, aoithea^h, ship, or agatk, shelter. 

The rivulet, town, and bay of Inverkeithing, on the east 
and at the back of the Bos possibly owe their name to the 
moddyn or shelter afforded to vessels by the Bob, the British 
name of which might be Qo-ynys-civddyn, or partly island, or 
peninsular belter, or Qoynye-cyfing, peninsula of the strait 
or narrow. Bede, who wrote about tJie end of the seventh 
century, says that the Firth of Forth had in the middle of it 
the city of Qiudi. It has been assumed from this that Qiudi 
was on an island — in fact on the /tuA or ynya of Inbkkeithf 
which forms a natural breakwater about the middle of the 
Firth. Bede does not say, however, that Qiudi waa on an 
island; and although he says that Alcluith or Dumbarton 
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was on tiie righf; hand of the Clyde, he could scarcely describe 
the peniiiHiila or the town upon it as on the left band, as it 
stands right out into the middle of the Firtii of Forth. North 
Queensferry, then, has a fair case for being considered the 
andent Giudi. Mr Skene conjectares {Fowe Anelent Books 
qf Wales) that the Caer 8id/i of TaJiessin's poems is the 
Qividi of Bede and ludeu of Nennius. In one of these 
poems there are eight Caers named, six of them in the 
refrain of the six divisions — a different one in each of 
course — " Except seven none returned from the Caer Sidi — 
Vedwjd — Rigor — Golud — Vaadwy — ^^Ochren." These are 
either different names or descriptions of one and the same Caer, 
or else names of Caers so connected as to suggest the same 
expedition. One of the other two is called (Swr Pecbryvcm. 
An old estate near Linlithgow is named Pardovan, and has a 
" camphiU " on it. Boman camps, however, were all or mostly, 
in the languf^ of the Cymry, ped/ryd or square. Sidi, like 
Pediyvan, may be descriptive, and be "the chair of the 
sovereign," described in another poem as standing sheer up 
out of the water when " the billow covers the shingle." Con- 
jectural etymology is of little value without historical con- 
firmation, but the one sometimes helps out the other. The 
following may be considered : — 

QuiENSFKHJtT — Ooungt-foT, Welali for penimulft poesaee. 

IirvKBEZiTHiHa — Jntwr-cufnAonn (pronoimced. coovaun), Gaelic for cnek of 
the strait or narrow. 

Socnnr — Sgath-iigh (prDiioimced akliA-tali-o-ye), Oaelio for a}ielter-lioiiae ; 
8idi^, Welah tor Sidi-honM. 

AmwHiifN-ECHUN — a name not now in nao — may be Oaelio Ard-teaim, high- 
head, and Welsh Echiny, strait or narrow. 

The following verse — a literal translation — from Mr Skene's 
book, ia thought to refer to Quidi : — 

A pleasant Caer there is on the SDrfscB of the ooesjL 

May be joyful in the iplendid featiTsl of its king. 

And the tune when tlie aaa m&ke« great audacity. 

The crowiu of baniU are nsnal over mead VMsela. 

A wave will come, in haste, speed onto it. 

That will bring them to the green award from the r^ion of the Fficti. 

And may I obtain, God, fra- my prayer. 

When I keep the oovenaat <d oouciliatioii with thee. 

The heists, in the few following notes, are taken from the 
Ordnance Maps, and are given as likely to be of general 
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interest. The high hill to the south of Linlithgow is called 
Codderae — sometimes Frenchified into Owdc<M4e~roi, but the 
name probably means just, Bi bemg king, the king of cockles 
or caps or cowls, from its appearance — ^its summit is 911 feet 
above the level of Uia sea ; to the west is Bowd&n ^49 feet), 
beyond which lies Torphichen, probably old Celtic Tor-fagm, 
hills for fiight^ or hilla of refuge. The hills to the ea^t of 
Cocklerue are called Broomyhiwwea, or Rieearton BiUa (832 
feet) ; and the abrupt crag still fartiier to the east and south 
is Biway (hmg (718 feet). The highest point on this range 
of eminences and in the county, 1016 feet above the level of 
the sea, is on Caimpapple, near Bathgate. The Monument on 
ihe hill to tiie north of the loch commemorates a grand-uncle 
of the present Earl of Hopetoun, Brigadier-General the 
Honourable Adrian Hope, who fell in the Indian Mutiny, in 
1858, at Rooeah, in Oude. The hill (569 feet) is commonly 
called Bonnyton/n-kiH, and sometimes OUywer-o'er-em, from 
the extensive view it commanda, it is supposed. The Welsh 
glo-rkwym, for coal, would almost tempt one to tiiink that 
there is a reference to the outcrop of the coal-measures, which 
occiu^ here, and which was worked long ago. No one who 
has the time to spare should n^lect taking a walk round the 
loch, or to the top of this hill, for both of which walks there 
are public footpaths. The hiU to the north-east, with the 
tower on its Bummit, is Bvn/as (372 feet), the property of 
the representatives of General Thomas Dalyell, of Restoration 
memory, who raised the Scots Greys, and dragooned the 
Covenanters. A fine portrait of the old General, with his 
long beard, is preserved at Binns. The tower is an orna- 
mental erection. 
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OHAFTEB III. 

THE CRUSADING TIMES AND WARS OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

fis in the reign of David I, (1124-53), fully one hundred 
years after the Lothians became finally a portion of the 
Scottish kingdom, that light begins to be thrown, to any 
considerable extent, on the state and histoiy of the country, 
by documents, preserved for the most part in the Registers of 
abbeys and priories. The foundation of both towns and 
churches, the first mention of which is found in the records of 
hb time, is often erroneously ascribed to David, whose liberal 
donations of property in his burghs and domains, and of the 
revenues of churches, to the monasteries, drew from one of 
his succeaaors the grumbling compliment that he had been " a 
sair Sanct for the Crown." 

His grants here include ; — to the abbey of Dunfermline, a 
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house in the town ; to the priory of St, Andrews, the idiurch, 
with its chapels and lands, as well within burgh as without; 
and to the abbey of Holyrood, the skins of all the aheep and 
cattle [made use of] at his Castle, or that should die on his 
domain, of Linlithgow. In the reign of David, then, we £nd 
at Linlithgow, a royal residence ; a church dedicated to St. 
Michael endowed with houses and lands, and with dependent 
chapels ; and a king's burgh, or, as termed in later times, a 
royal burgh, which liad been a seat of population firom an 
unknown antiquity. 

It was about 1153, too, that Toi^ichen became the pro- 
perty and the seat of the prindpal House in Scotland of the 
Hospitallers, the famous Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
This and the similar orders, the Templars and the Teutonic 
Koightfl, instituted during the first Crusade for the protection 
and service of pilgrims to the Holy Land, from the great pos- 
sessions they were endowed with in almost every country in 
Europe, became powerful bodies, forming, with the troops they 
were able to mamtain, the principal support of the subsequent 
Crusades. Besides their Preceptory and lands at Torphichen, 
the Hospitallers held property in the burgh of Linlithgow, 
and, after the suppression of the Templars in \S1% berime 
possessed of the property originally belonging to that power- 
ful order. Both properties, as well as the manor of Kirkliston, 
which originally belonged to the Templars, have aU been con- 
founded together under the names of Temple-lands and 
Temple-tenements. Of the Preceptory at Torphiehen scarcely 
a trace remains, though it was a sufficiently extensive erection 
to accommodate the magnates of the kingdom who adhered to 
him when assembled under Wallace's Guardianship, as well a& 
to afford accommodation in turn to the retinue of Edward L 
An agreement between the Priory of St Andrews and the 
Brethren of Torphichen may be found in the Register of St. 
Andrews (1162-77), whereby the chapel of Torphichen is 
bound to pay a mark of silver annually to the mother church 
of Linlithgow as composition for burial dues. The transept, 
or as popinarly styled, " the quiet " or choir of a fine church 
in what is called the early second-pointed style, and some 
faint traces which are pointed out as foundations of the Pre- 
ceptory buildings, are all that remain of Una on£e great estab- 
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lishment, except, perhaps, a sUme in the charchyard, maricing 
(it has been supposed) the centre of the sanctuary or place ot 
refuge, which extended, it is said, for about a mile round. 

From the ecclesiastical records of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centimes may be gleaned incidentally that there was a school 
in linlithgow in 1187, and the fact that a very large portion 
of tiie lands in (he neighbourhood pertained to me crown. 
Atnongst the private properties we find Ochiltree, which, as 
we learn from an agreement for erecting a private chapel 
there, belonged to Alexander, son of William Thoraldson ; and 
Binny was then held by William de Inndsay, the record of 
whose grant of a piece oi land to the church or diapel of St. 
Giles or Binny, has been preserved. One of the witnesses to 
this deed bears the name of Turstan, the son of Leving, one 
of the progenitors, it may be presumed, of the future Earls of 
lonlithgow and Collendar. The Bundases of Dundas, aiao, 
appear, from other sources, to have been settled withiit tiie 
county at even an earlier date. 

It was doring thb period that the bur^iesses, it is said, were 
able, in 1290, to found a Carmelite Friary, the third of this 
order foimded in Scotland, and which existed till the Refor- 
mation. No vestige of the building now remains, but the 
place where it stood retains the name of the Friars' Biae, and 
a modem dweUing-house on their property is still known by 
the name of the Teind Bam. A new Parisii Church was also 
built in the reign of Alexander II., and dedicated or opened 
in 1242. It is probable, indeed, as there is no record of any 
subsequent opening or dedication, that the present sbTicture 
was then founded, although it has been considerably altered 
and added to since then. The church was served by a vicar, 
and the vicar's house stood, as in after times, near the church, 
on the site, it is believed, of the present Burgh School or of 
the County Hall. The Rural Deanery of Linhtngow was tiien, 
also, nearly co-extensive with the present prestytery of the 
name. From a short deed by Edward IIL of Ei^land, while 
he held this part of the country, granting, in 1385, the custody 
CH* keepership of it to a priest of the name of John de Swan- 
lund, we learn that there was a public Hospital then in exist- 
ence — supposed to have been situated east of the town, where 
also stood St. Magdalen's Chapel Plmmanuel Ccwvenl^ for 
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Bemardine or Ci&tertiiati Nuns, was also one of the fotmda- 
tions of this time. It vaa founded by Malcolm lY., David's 
successor, in 1156, and appears to have been then and subse- 
quently within the county or constabulary of Iiinlithgov. A 
email portion of the builijing yet remains on what is now the 
StirlingBbire side of the Avon ; and what are now called the 
Burgh Mills was one of the gifts of Alexander II. to the Con- 
vent. The Convent stood on what is called Manuel Haugh. 
About a hundred years ago the Avon came down " in spate," 
and swept away a small village, and the remains of the Ctm- 
vent buildings, all but a soliteiy ivy-covered gable, A very 
perfect example of the church architecture of the first half of 
the twelfth century may still be seen in the parish chnxch of 
Dalmeny ; and one lees perfectly preserved, df the fourteenth 
century, in the chapel of the Carmelite Friary at South 
Queenaferry. 
The twelfth and thirteentii centuries seem to have faeen a 
, period of considerable prosperity in Scotland.- The Norman 
power and dynasty were not, until near the end of this period, 
80 firmly rooted in England as to allow its rulers to turn their 
attention seriously to the reduction of Wales and Scotland. 
Edward L had but lately completed the conquest of Wales 
when Alexander III, was accidentally killed near Kinghom, in 
1286, and his successor, his infant grand-daughter Margaret, 
died on the voyage from Norway in 1290, furnishing by the 
disputes as to the succession an opportunity for intCTfereuce 
which the able Edward was not slow to taLse advantage of ; 
and now ensued that long period of war and devastation 
which laid the foundation of the mutual hatred with which 
tiie two countries so long regarded each other; even in liSl 
we find the estates of St^tland, in that usually dry and formal 
document, an Act of Parliament, describing Edward IV. as 
"tile Revare Edward calland Tiim kiTig of Ingland." Prior 
Winton, who wrote an Orygynale ChromykU of ScotUmd, in 
the early part of the fifteen^ century, gives a popular rhyme, 
often quoted as the earliest specimen of the language in use in 
Lowland Scotland in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and which, at least, gives fit expression to the sad and wistful 
feelings with which the people would look back upon the 
times Dyegone ! — 
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" Qnlien Alysander, oaie hjng, we« dede, 
Th&t ScotUnd led in luwe* and le.t 
Away we Boost of ale »nd brede. 
Of wyne in waughts, of gamyn and gle. 
Our gold was changed into lede. — 
Chriat, bom in-t» virgynjte. 
Succour Scotluid, ana remede. 
That atodg ia in perplexyte."|| 

Amongst the great families settled in the neighbourhood, 
we find Sir Nicol de Graham of Abercom, a relation of Sir 
John de Graham, also of Abercom, the friend and companion 
of Sir William Wallace ; Sir Nicol being the only person from 
Linlithgowshire who sat in the great Parliament held at 
Brighton in 1290. In 1296, Sir Nicol re-appears as swearing 
fealty to Edward I., after the countay had, as Edward though^ 
been finally annexed to England ; William and Freskin de 
Douglafl, and Serle and Saer de Dundas, the progenitors of 
some of the great families of these names, also appear in the 
Kagman RolX bs it is called, as well as John Bahuck and John 
of Mar, the two bailies of the butgb, Andrew the Seijeaot, 
William o the Hulle, John the Porter, Matthew of Kinglas, 
Henry of the Wro [Wrea], Philip of Abemethy, QUbert of 
HUdeclive [Hiltly}, William Fitz Emande [Emandaon], 
Michael ^e Lardener, Nicol the Seijeant, the bui^esses, and 
whole community of the burgh. 

In two years the exertions of Wallace had cleared the 
country of Edward's troops, and Wallace ia found, in March 
1298, issuing his mandates from Torphichen. Edward, returned 
&om Flanders, was soon in Scotland t^in at the head of a 

Jowerfiil army ; which lay, from the end of June till the 22nd 
uly, stretched along the country, waiting for supplies by sea. 
On the 22nd of July the battle of Falkirk was fougnt, in which 
the Scottish army was routed. Edward is said to have spent 



"Love. + Tranqaillity. I Abundance. § Placed 01 _ 

II Chalmen, in bin diBaertation on the 8coto-8axon Language of S^tland, 
prefixed to bu Edition of Sir David Lyndsay's Works, aayi, " aa tbia song ia 
mncb more refined tban tbe speecb of England at the same period, we mart 
regard it as the language of the cbronicler. It ia probable, thoa^, that tbe 
text ia corrupt, aa for instance tlie worda of tbe chroniclep are nBuall^ quoted, 
"wine and wax," or scunetimea "wine and war." tbe sense requirinK not 
"wine and wax," nor t^e more absurd "wine and tsar," bat, as put above, 
wine ia amtghtt" — in copioas drangbts, that ia, not qwnn^. 
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the night previous to the battle of Falkirk on the Burgh-muir, 
about a mile eaet of Linlithgow ; and there is a spot in a field 
to the north of the Blacknesa road which has been pointed 
out as the place where his tent was pitched ; and the tradition 
as to tJie place is not improbahle, as it commands an extensive 
view westward as far as Wallfice-atone above Polmont, from 
which point, aa the tradition of the district goes, Wallace 
viewed the battle, or, which is as likely, contemplated the 
advance of the English arm^. On his return from the north, 
Edward is found again making his head-quarters at Abercom, 
on the 15th of August. There is a story, not very explicit as 
to time, iu Blind Harry, to the effect that after the battle of 
Falkirk, Wallace sent a party headed by " Earl Malcolm " by 
way of the Carse — 

" To Inneravin the low way to rids. 
That Sontbren watches miglit not them eapy, 
The other hosts himself led hastily, 
By-the-aonUi Manuel, wheie they were not Been 
Of tlie outwatches there had planted been. " 

And he goes on to relate how the attack was made suddenly, 
within tiie town, and ten thousand slain, Edward himself 
having been nearly taken, and forced to retire to England. 
This story has met with little credit from our historians, 
Wallace's name has fixed itself in the neighbourhood of 
Toiphichen, in " Wallace's bed " on the top of Cocklerue, and 
" Wallace's cave " on the river Avon. 

On the occasion of hia expedition in 1301, Edward fixed his 
winter quarters here, and remained over an unusually early 
winter from lat November tiU 31st January following. After 
this; in the autumn of 1302, he built the castle described by 
Barbour as " a Pele, mekill and stark " — that is, large and 
manifestly strong — on the site, it may be presumed, of the 
old castle; and here, through the mediation of Philip of 
Jrance, he made a truce wiUi the Scots. In 1303 Edward 
was back, irresistible as ever, and by 1306, with Wallace slain, 
Scotland was once more at his feet. A QascoD Knight, Pier 
or Peter Luband, was, on the settlement of the aflfeirs of the 
conquered coimtiy, left in chame of the castle of Linlithgow, 
and, it appears frvm orders of Edward II., bad chai^ under 
him of the castles of Livingston and Edinburgh also. 
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Till tiie hay-hanrest of 1313, the castle, and of course ibe 
district, remained in possesion of the English, though it woiild 
appear from the way in which the castle was taken, that the 
dwellers in the neighbourhood ardently sympathised with the 
successes of Bruce, who by this time had recovered nearly the 
whole of Scotland. Through the narratives of historians and 
story-tellers, the tale of the capture of the castle has become 
"femiliar as a household word." The hero of the st^ny, 
William Bunnock, was a "husband" or fiirmer whom the 
garrison employed because he lived at hand, to lead or diive 
in the hay from the fields they had in the neighbourhood. 
He is described by Barbour as " a stont carle and a stour, and 
of himself dour and hardy," and he appeals to have been 
possessed of some grim humour — telling his employers, on 
the nieht before, that in the morning he would bring them 
" a fotnjnr " 



Having spoken to some of his neighbours, they agreed that 
eight of them should lie concealed beneatii the hay in the 
waggon, and that a number more should lie in ambush ready 
to complete the capture after the gate or entrance had been 
secured; and, so having arranged, he drove his waggon to the 
castle, and Uie porter luiving opened the gate, Bunnock drove 
his wa^on into the gateway, and crying " Call all ! call all ! " 
(the signal agreed on), cat with the hatchet he had provided 
the soyme or rope fastening the horse, brained the porter, and 
forthwith the men from the waggon engaged the soldieis left 
in the castle, and being immediately join^ by those who lay 
in ajnbush, the place was taken ; the remainder of the garrison 
who were worlnng in the fields, when they learned how mat- 
tes stood, fleeing, some to Edinburgh and' some to Stirliu^ 
places which still remained in the possession of the Rn g lif it i. 
Edinburgh Castle was taken shortly after this by Bandolph 
and his daring band, and in one of its dungeons was found Sir 
Piers Luband, whose fidelity to England nad been suspected 
by the garrison : whether his remissness in allowing the castle 
here to be taken had anything to do with this it is impossible 
to say, but he then entered into the Scottish service, tuid pos- 
sibly fought at Bannockbnm on the right side. 
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Bunnock of course immediately acquainted King Robert 
with his success, and was " worthily rewarded " by, it is said, 
a gvant of land in the neighbourhood. The castle Bruce 
ordered to be demolished — " gert drive it doun to the ground," 
eays Barbour, and no further mention of it has been found 
until 1350, tidrty-seven years after, when David II. is foond 
^ving John Caima, an inhabitant of the town, the liferent of 
the park round the castle, on condition of his makii^ some 
neces8iu*y repairs on h for the king's coming. 

It is highly probable that the demolition of the castle only 
extended to those extra works reared by Edward during his 
three mimths' occupancy. What the nature of these was may 
be inferred from the style of the other castles which Edward 
reared to secure his conquests. Here, it would probably be a 



high and heiavy wall, strengthened at intervals by still fa ^ 
and stronglyJstiilt round towers, such as those the remains of 
which may still be seen at the east side of the palace, and 
which have been retained as piers for the flying buttresses 
supporting the wall. The connecting wall, which is five feet 
thi(^, has been almost entirely ruined, but portions of the 
original masonry still remain, easily distinguishable from the 
patched portions ; and the foundation of the wall running 
westward from t^e comer tower was laid bare in the course <n 
the recent improvemraits on the grounds. Cardondl recog- 
nised these towers as remains of Edward's castle, but almost 
all subsequent writers have overlooked this. The stone of 
which the towers have been built has withstood the weather 
well, a mason's mlric being still discernible on the exterior of 
the hu^ one. The old castle would probably be retained, 
with any additional buildings necessary, within the new en- 
closure, and may have been left standmg when the fortifl-- 
cations erected by Edward I. were demolished ; otherwise, a 
new castle must have been built by Bobert I. or David II. 
A great crowned head in bold relief was some years ago found 
in the debris of the older building^ and is preserved in the 
small museum of fragments in the Palace, It is in all likeli- 
hood the head of Edward L, and it would in all probability 
surmount the gateway of his castle. 

Edward XL is found here, in October 1310, in the cooise of 
his expedition of ^t year ; and would pass his ruined castle 
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in June 1314, on his vay with his host to TeJiere Stirling, and 
back again, his object unaccomplished, with only five hundred 
horse, and daringly pursued by Douglas with eighty, from the 
memorable field ca Bannockbum, 

Once more was the district annexed to England in 1334, 
during the uaorpation of Edward Baliol, in the minority of 
David II., but though, as has been already mentioned, an (xder 
of Edward IIL is still in existence having ref^ence to the 
Hospital of the town, no mention has been found of the castle, 
from which it may be presumed that it was not re-edified as 
a " mekiU and stark " castle like that of Edward I, That the 
castle was habitable in the time of David U. has already been 
noticed. 

In the period under review, and for at least three centuries 
following, the burgh was of aome compcuatiTe importance 
amongst the trading communities of the country. " The 
Chamberlun receiv^ that year (1369) of Customs firom the 
burgh of Dunbar, a hundr^ and fourscore and seventeen 

Sounds. The Customs of Haddington yidded £873 ; Edin- 
urgh, £3849; Linlithgow, £1403; Stirling,; £106 ; Perth, 
£710 ; the City of St. Andrews, £172 ; Aberdeen, £1100 ; 
Dundee, £800 ; Montrose, £244 ; Elgin, £71 ; Invemess, £56; 
Ayr, £25."* Its situation near Blackness — the safest and 
most coDVenient anchorage for shipping in the inner waters of 
the Firth — was perhaps the princijwJ source of its prosperity, 
the burgh having the exclusive right of exporting or importing 
goods on the shore of the Firth from Cmnond to the Avon. 
It was on account of its being the most advanced position in 
convenient proximity to the sea, as much as from otJier con- 
siderations, that Edward I. fixed upon it as a place for his 
head-quartiers in this district, Linlithgow appears, by Thomas 
Lethe, in the first Scotch Act of Parliament in which the 
representatives of burghs are enumerated, in 1366, along with 
the burghs of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, Montrose, 
and Haddington ; and, as has been already mentioned, Lanark 
and Linlithgow were taken. In 1368, into the Court of the 
Four Burghs in place of Berwick and Roxburgh, then in pos- 
session of the English. 
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OHAPTEB IV. 



THE STEWARTS AND THE DOUGLASES. 



tHE line of the great Bruce was now to be succeeded hy 
that of the brilliant but unfortunate Stuarte, The 
Douglases — the descendants of the " good Sir James " 
who had fought so well under King Robert — were now grow- 
ing into a great and powerful house, with aspirations after 
supreme power in the state ; and these aspirations, the extinc- 
tion of the direct line of the Bruce, seemed a fit opportunity 
for realising. At this period and afterwards, down to the 
forfeiture of the " Black Douglases " in the reign of James II., 
they held extensive estates in this neighbourhood ; and it was 
here that Earl William convoked hia vassals and adherents, 
and proclaimed his intention of disputing the title of tb^ 
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Steward. The combination, however, of the Stewards' sup- 
porters, who immediately advanced under Sir Robert Erskine, 
obliged the £arl to abandon the attempt ; and the subsequent 
marriage of the Earl's eldest son to King Robert's dau^ter, 
Isabella, and other concessions, had to satisfy, for the time, 
the ambition of the Douglases. 

The Stewards were before this connected with the district, 
having lands at Bathgate, and a castle, the site of which is 
atill pointed out near that town ; and with Robert IL the 
castle of Linlithgow appears to have been a &equent residence. 
He is found in 138i contributing 263. 8d. to the building or 
repairing of the church tower, and in August 1388 holding & 
Council-General or Parliament here. The earliest charter in 
the possession of the burgh, granting to the community the 
mails, firms, or rents hitherto mawn by the King's chamberlain, 
for -an annual payment of five pounds sterling,* was given 
while he was residing in the castle in October 1389. The 
casUe appears, also, to nave been one of the principal residences 
of Robert III., who ia found holding a Parliament here in 1399. 
The only other events of which nistory has preserved any 
record in connection with the place for the next thirty years, 
are the facts that the town was destroyed by fire in 1411, and 
again in 14-24, the year in which James L returned from his 
long oaptJvity in Ei^land. In the fire of 1424, the Church 
and the Castle, or PaJace as it is termed in the account of this 
catastrophe, also sufiered, Mr Dickson, in his preface to Vol. I. 
of the Accov/tite of the Lord High Treaeurer of Scotland, 
informs us that preparations for rebuilding the palace were 
made in 1426, and that on to 1430 the sum of £2440, 10a. T^d. 
was expended, under the direction of John of Walton, as 
Master of Work ; and that " under the superintendence of his 



* The following extract from a letter of Mr BobertBou'i, cImh op this sub- 
ject — one which popular Mrriters on untiijiiitiM do not seem to have properljr 
uudcntood hitherto ; — " Chalmen'e digtmctioD between a n^al bnigh and a 
king's town in demesne ii s distinotion which had no eziatenoe in SeotUnd in 
that age. It may or may not have had a charter ; bnt A charter was not 
necessary to its existence an a burgh, although convenient sa evidence of the 
fact It WM not until King Bal:«rt Bmce^ ''eign, that the orown began to 
lease out bni^hs to the corporation or oommunity of the burgh, at fixed rents. 
Before that tuns every burgess paid his own individual rent for the burgh land 
which he held, to the King's Cnamberlain, who for that purpose visited the 
bnrgh eveiy year. " 
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BucceaaorB, Bobert Wedale, Robert Livingstone, John HohneE^ 
and John Weir, work continued to be done," through the 
leign of James I. who was murdered in 1437, and in the reign 
of James ILtiU 1451. 

The power and pride of the Douelasea reached their highest 
point in the reign of James IL. when it came to he Tirtuallr 
a question of who should be king. In this neighbourhood, 
thej held the castles of Inveravon, Blackness, and Abercom. 
Blackness was burnt or destroyed in 1443, by Crichton the 
Chancellor, in the raid he made on their lands here, during 
the minority of the king. Inveravon was reduced by James 
himself, in 1464, and left in ruins ;* and Abercom, the strongest 
of the three, and, according to Buchanan, the strongest of the 
whole of their cashes, was reduced, after an arduous si^e of 
a month's duration, in the beginning of 1455. This laat and 
crowning victory of a somewhile dubious war, was commemo- 
rated, as Buchanan put it^ by leaving the castie half-demoUshed 
for it6 monument. 

Of the castle of Abercom, only a circular mound remains, 
marking the position possibly of one of its round towers, the 
fragments of its walls having been removed or covered up 
when the grounds aroqnd Hopetoun House were laid out. It 
stood on a sort of peninsula, crowning the steep sea-bank. Of 
Inveravon casUe, which, from a similar position, overlooked 
the Carse of Falkirk, and commanded the lowest ford on the 
Avon, only the fragment of a round flftnVing tower remains ; 
and all tradition of its having been, four hundred years ago, a 
castle of the Douglases, having been lost, it remained, until 

a tier published the facts as recorded in the Awikvnle^ 
roniae, a puzzle to antiquaries : the most popular account 
being, that it was a Roman watch-tower on the line of the 
great wall. Blackness castle was by-and-bye rebuilt, and it 
has recently been converted into a gunpowder magazine and 
military store. 

Blackness castle appears to have remained in ruins for 
some time aftier the downfall of the Doug^es, it having been 

* There m« indicktdoiu of Bonun fortifioatiioD immedistelf below tiw 
rniu ; and the road leading downward cuts thnmgh an ancient shell heap or 
"kitchen midden" of great size, huiped ngainat the old tea bank, and also 
enta through a Boman catueway. 
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graDted by & charter under the great seal in 1465, to the 
burgh of Linlithgow, for the constructing of a new port or 
pier at Blackness, with power to make use, for this purpose, 
of the stones of the castle, which was to be razed to the 
ground, and the hill and rock, from St Ninian's Chapel to the 
sea, all round the promontory, were to belong in future to the 
burgh. The principal reason given for this gr»Dt was the 
"vexations, troubles, harassmenta, and extortions" formerly 
practised by those who held the castle, upon the merchants of 
the burgh and othera frequenting the port The building of a 
new pier may have been carried into effect, but the grant 
itself seems to have been recalled by the act of 1476, revoking 
all grants made in the minority of James III., and especiaJly 
of such places as were considered to be " keys <^ the kingdom. 
On the top of the castle-hill of Blackness are still traceable 
the foundations of a building, about 150 feet in length, by 
from 30 to 40 in width, regarding which no tradition can 
be found, and which may possibly have been part of the 
early castle — the succeeding one having been built on the pro- 
jecting rocks, almost entirely within nigh-water mark. In 
1481 an English fleet burnt the shipping at Blackness, and, 
one account says, the castle also. If it was destroyed it must 
have been quickly rebuilt, as it is found in use as a state- 
prison in 1489. 

The lands of the Douglases in this neighbourhood were 
now conferred upon the Hiamiltons, whose desertion from the 
Douglases at a critical time had been of material benelit to the 
King's cause ; and considerable portions of tiiem still remain 
in the possession of their descendants. 

It would appear that the bm^esses of LinUthgow had been 
faithful supporters of the crown through all these troubles, as 
well as sufferers by them; the charter of 1451, freeing them 
from payment of duties on salt and skins, being evidently 
intended as a compensation for their losses. 

The minority of James III., ^o was left under the care of 
his mother and the good Bishop Kennedy, was passed to a 
considerable extent peacefully at Linhthgow, one of the 
domains and palaces usually assigned for the residence and 
support of the Queens- Dowager. Henry VI. of England, 
when dislodged from the throne of Edward IV,, seems to 
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have been indebted to the Queen for a temporary residence 
here in IISU. 

The forcible seizure of the King's person, and the power it 
conferred, which ended so fatally for the Livingstons in the 
fonner rei£;n, was now about to be repeated by the Boyds, 
and with like results ; and it was after the Queen and the 
wise old Kennedy were dead, and Lord Livingston held rule 
as chamberlain, that the £iction beaded by the Boyds formed 
the resolution, which they carried into effect while the king 
sat in his Exchequer Court in the Palace, o£ carrying him on 
and asBuming the govemment of the country. 

An old historian says of James III. that " he was much 
mven to buildings, and repaiiing^ of chappels, halls, and gar- 
dens, as usually are the lovers of ease; and the rarest frames 
of churches and palaces in Scotland were mostly about this 
time." James was married to Margaret of Denmark, who 
brought Orkney and Shetland for her tocher, in 1467. In 
the same year building operations were recommenced on the 
Palace, "and durine the next four years considerable sums 
were agaig expended upon it. In 1468 the grounds surround- 
ing the palace were extended by the purchase of thirty-five 
perches of ground east of the King's house, from several per- 
sons, for the sum of £19, 17s. Sd.' Information such as this 
from the Exchequer KoUs and the Treasurer's Accounts has 
till now been practically unattainable, consequently architects 
who have written books on the palace have written very much 
in the dark, and have wisely confined themselves mostly to the 
work of the time of James V. and VL Any remarks on this 
subject here hazarded are of course to some extent conjectural. 

In the palace, the lower parts at least of the north-west 
comer, and the northern part of the west side, have been 
credited to James III. One of the rooms, indeed, has been 
long shown as his bedroom, and although this is not much to 
count on it is not unlikely. The apartment has been much 
altered, as may be seen from an inspection of the fine groining 
of the ruined window, and of what has been converted into a 
closet, close beside it. The bosses of the groining are carved 
with the device of an unicorn reposing under a tree, two of 
Uiem encircled with the motto BELLE A vousLEOLB—probably 
old French for fair be yov/r rising or waMn^. Curiously 
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enough the same motto was recently found scratched in black 
letter on the plaster of the ^ide of a window in the south &ont 
wall of the palace. The window had been built up when the 
ftdditional thickness was added to the front to bring this part 
of the palace in line with the chapel. The groining in the 
apartment below the bedroom is worth; of attention. The 
oldest-looking masonry of the palace (always excepting the 
old round towers at the north-east) is apparently ota the 
west side. On this side there are indications that the old 
style of architecture common in town dwellings, of wooden 
galleries in front of the more solid stone building, was at one 
time in use. A careful examination of the walls will show 
where the wooden beams entered ; and the supposition that 
this style of architecture was used, and abandoned, accounts 
for the bareness of the west side of the palace. No picture 
or record of the old style of the north aide having been pre- 
served, it is useless to hazard a conjecture as to the builder. 
The entrance porch of the south side and the original walls 
within both the present exterior and interior wafis may be 
fairly credited to James I. and James II. 

The process of phurch and cathedral building was generally 
a slow one, or rather while funds came in, a never-ceasing one 
— where no increase of size was required, the old was rebuilt 
in newer style. We have seen King Robert in 1384 contribut- 
ing his mite towards the building of the steeple, and it is not 
improbable that it was not finished till the time of James III., 
or a new one even may have been erected. The architectural 
style of the church — the Scottish Decorated, as it is called — is 
that which prevailed during this time. There can be little 
doubt about the finishing at least of the steeple, as the open 
erown on the top had for a finial the uncommon one of a hen 
for a vane, with chickens dispersed on the points below — an 
adaptation of a favourite device of James III. The device 
was a hen with her chickens under her wings, and the motto 
HON DORMiT QUI CU8TODIT — he sleeps not who guards* 

The pacification of Blackness is the next prominent historical 
incident which occurs in the neighbourhood during the reign 
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of Jfunea III. ; and this was followed. shortly afterwards hj 
the aasembling of An^s, old " Bell-the-cat," the chief of the 
" Ked Douglases," wah the Humes, the Hepburns, and their 
adherents, with " the prince " nominally at their head ; and 
here they "made proclamation to all manner of men that 
would come and defend the prince." The battie of Saughie 
and the slaughter of iha King followed ; and the conspirators 
returned here next day, still uncertain whether the prince 
were now James IV. In the distribution of offices under the 
new government are found the Yicar of Linlithgow, one of 
the Hepburns, clerk of the rolls and council, and Sir William 
Knollys, lord St^ John, treasurec to the King. 

The church steeple, recently finished, was now to he fur- 
nished with a finer and larger bell than the two older ones it 
possessed. A remarkably Hne-toned one of about half-a-ton 
weight was got— from the low countries it may be presumed. 
It bears, in addition to the royal arms, a copy of the old seal of 
the burgb, and the iAscriptiou — X %siilitl)q[tai . fttlU . mt . Utit . 
tator . alms . maria . thitnim . iataii . quaxti . tntipgre . masntfid . 
flrnio . aiilUno . quanrtnsmo . nona^no.* On the lower margin 
■is the monogram, which forms the tail-piece to this chapter.-f- 

The Treasurer's Accounts contain much interesting infor- 
mation. Mr Dickson in his preface says, "the portion of the 
palace erected between l-tSS and 1496 appears to have been 
in the south side, as the mention of timber for the roof of the 
chapel indicates that it formed part of the new building [or 
■ alteration or rebuilding, for there have been three successive 
roo& on the chapel]. In 1491 there was expended on the 
building of the palace £d03, 19s. 3d., and on the park dyke 
£145, Ob. 8d., and in the next six months, £129, 3s., besides 
£100 for timber." The two north-comer staircases, on the 

* "The Town of Linlithgow made me, in the reign of the augiut Lord, 
Jftmee the Fourth, in the year one thoueaud four hundred and mnety. I am 
called BlesBed Mary." The second bell, re-cast in 177.S, beara only the names 
of the fouodera, and a copy of both sides of the town's laive seal. The third, 
re-caat in 1718, is called " sicut quondam [as formerly] Meo Ddkcan." 

t If this monogram be not the foundePs, it (according to the Rev. J. T. 
fowler, of Durhimi, who has given special attention to thia department of 
Antiijiiarian reaeandi) may be " 1. That it ia the name of Chriat, althou^ 
tbii was nanally ipi or tft, and I have never seen <1 on anything anciant. 
St. That it is an indication of the weight, ten — T or of the nrosicaf note I in 
•ome German method that I da not understand." 
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wester one of which is what is called "Queen iSar^ret's 
Bower," are not improbably part of the work done at this 
time. There are many entries of money given to the masons 
for drink-silver, whenever the King came ; and when here, of 
his donations to the altars in the church; to the church 
building funds ; for the late King's " dyrige and aawle mass ;" 
and to the Friars ; and his benefactions to the poor are fre- 
quent and liberal. The town's folk seem to have practised on 
his freehandedness by getting him to stand sponsor for their 
children, at least he does so on two occasions. 

Item, OQ Sonda the xzzU da Ootobris [1491], in Lythgow, til HewHanulfaniiB 

barne, at [that] tlie King hwfe [heaved or held up], . , , Ix li 

Item, to pat in the candil ziiij a. 

These great houses, only occasionally used, were not com- 
pletely furnished, and payments for carrying back and for- 
ward the cupboards, or diests wiUi the silver plate, chapel 
furnishings and other things, and by and bye of the King's 
Organ or " pair of organs " as it was called, which was carried 
back and forward mim Edinburgh by two men, are regular 
entries. The glass of the windows seems to have been per- 
manent by this time, but there are myments for bringing the 
" Airess claythes " or tapestry from Edinburgh, and for hooks 
end rings for hanging it up. The larger floors were thus pro- 
vided for : — 
Item, to Lylle tor resBohii to the Haw off Ljiihqow the tyme of the Imbusa- 

James lY. seems to have been partial to spending Pasche 
(Easter) and Yule at Linlithgow. These were times of holi- 
day. These were the days for " Fatrik Johnson and the 
tJayaris of Lythgow that playt to the King," and for Blind 
Harry the Minstrel, and for " Wallass that tells the geistis 
[exploits, tales, or romances] to the King," and for the fithelars, 
and harpers, and trumpatouris, and lutaris; for the " gysaris 
that d&nsjrt to the King," and even for the priests and others, 
who sing "a ballat to the King in the morning;" and for any 
tambronaris and spelaris (rope dancers) that came the way. 
The following items may be locally interesting : — 

Item, to the nkyimar of Lythgow for halkglnvia to the King, . . xviij ■; 

Item, te Willyeam Sangstare of Lfthqow foi a sang bwtu be brocht to the 

King, be a precep, z li. 
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Item, the ziij day of November, to Brownhyll cordynar, for tin Kioffi* 

Item, till a man that gydit the King owre the Mure of Sclamanaoe, . vi d. 
Item, till a wife at Baythoat bog, at the King revit a mng fro, . . xviii d. 

Item, the xigo Aogiu^ in Lythgow, to Dowy, falcoiuuaiid hum— ' 

to line thare li'lfc", x daia waigis, 



Item, the last day of September, in the BlaokneaB, qohen the King hard 
maaa then, to the priest, iz a. 

Item, tQ a soatar thai sewyt balk hwdia to the Eini^ ■ ■ . ij*. 

Item, on Fiida the firat ^y of Ootober, lit Torfyohiiig, to the King to [uy, 
viij angellie, ix li zij & 

Amongst the memoraada preserved in the Treasurer's 
Accounts are sundry donations to the Chapel of St. Ninian 
here, one of which le, " 1507, Nov, 26, Item, to the priest of 
Sauct Ninianes chapell to theke it, iciii sh." This was a 
chapel, whether built at this time or previously existing is not 
known, which was situated at the West-port of the town; and 
which must, not very long after, have gone to decay, as it is 
described in the charter disposing of it, in 1562, as having 
been for many years in ruins, St. Ninian was a favourite 
saint of King James lY., and there are frequent entries in the 
Treasurer's books of gifts to the priests of St, Ninian's Chapel 
here, at Bladmess, and at Stirling, Some stpnes with what 
is called the chapel mark and the plain circular arch of a 
doorway of the Blackness chapel are preserved, near the 
original position, in the walls of a bam at Blackness. 

ft would appear that the population of the town had in- 
creased at this time, as very probably had that of the countiy 
^nerally. There is a document of date 1492, in the Burgh 
Charter-chest, wherein the King grants to the community a 
rood of land &om the Peel to increase the size of the church- 
yard, and binds them at the same time to build a stone-wall 
to stop the passage to the Feel and gardens. 

The only other memorable events recorded of the reign of 
James IV. in connection with Linlithgow, are the birtii of 
James Y, in the Palace, 10th April 1512; and one of the now 
seemingly ludicrous attempts to awe the King into the aban- 
donment of the expedition whidi ended so disastrously at 
Floddenin 1513.* The following is the quaint account of this 



* Among those who fell at Flodden was a Cornwall, laird of Bonbard, here, 
whoit ie aaid was one of six dreawd up in the same «tyle as the Kins, to whom 
he bore a great reeemblanoei The ^mily ia now extinct, and ueir town 
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traoBaction W Lindsay of Pitacottie. Scoti's metrical venaoa 
will be found in the Appendix. 

The King came to Liiigow, where he h&ppened to be for the time at the 
Coonoil, very sad uid dolorous, makJne hia Devotion to God to wad him sood 
Chance lud Fortane in hia Vojt^. In thig mewi Tims, there came a Mao 
clad in a blue Gown in at the Kirk-Door, and belted about bim in a Roll of 
Liiisn-CUith : a pair of Brotikina on hia Feet, to the Great of his Legii with 
aU other Hose and Clothes conform thereto ; but he had nothing on his Head, 
but B^de [long] red yellow Hair behind, oad on his Haffits [cheek- blades], 
which wan down to hu ShonlderB ; but hie Forehead was bald imd bare. He 
seemed to be a Man of two and fifty Tears, with a great Pyke-StafT in hia 
Hand, and come first forward among the Lords, crying and speiring for the 
King, saying, He deairtd to apeak witJi /Uin. While at the last, he oaroe whero 
the King was sittiiu in the Desk at hia Frayera : Bat when he aaw the King, 
he mode him httle Severeooe or Salntation, but leaned down grofiius [gruffly] 
on the Desk before him, aikd said to him in Uiia Manner, as afbar fdUows. Sir 
King, my Moltur hath lent me to you, denring you not to pas», at thii Time, 
where t^ art purpaaed ; for, jflhoadoet, thou tcitt?iot/aretreiJmrt« journey, 
nor none thai paa»elA wiih Otee. FtaUier she bade Uiee meU with no Woman, nor 
itM (A«ir Counael, nor let them touch tJiy Body, nor thou thein ; for if thou do U, 
OuM wtit be eot^oanded aad broughl to Shame. 

By thia Man had ■p<dc«m tbir Worda unto the King's Qnwe, tiie Even-Song 
WM nev done ; and the Kiqe pauMd oa thir Words, atodyiiw to give him an 
Answer : But, in the mean Time, bdore the King's Eyea, and in £e preaeace 
of ajl the Lords that were abont him for the Time, this Maa vanished away, 
and oonld noways be seen nor comprehended, bat vanished away aa he had 
been a Blink of the Son, or a Whip of the Whirlwind, and could no more be 
■een. I heard aay, iS'ir David Lindeaay Lyon Herautd, and John Jnglie the 
Marahal, who were, at that Time, yoong Men, and apeciol Servants to the 
King^ Grace, were standing presently beside the King, who thought to have 
laid'^anda on this Man, that they might have apeired nirther Tidings at him : 
Bat all for nought ; tliey could not touch him ; for he vaaiahed away betwixt 
Aem, and was no more seen. 

James Y. was little more than a year old when hia father 
fell at Flodden, and the usual nnuatisfactory state of a^irs 
ensued, from the rival pretensions of the nobility to the pos- 
session of power. A amall siege of the palace (about lfil7), 
when Sir Anthony D'Arcy De-la-Bastie was one of the eight 
Regents, during me absence of Albany, is narrated by Pits- 



Iionae haa beoi very recently rebuilt. It waa a narrow house of the time at 
the Charleses, retaining some fragments of an older erection. Elaborate 
ataooo work on the ceilinga was ccHnmon at this time, and the centre onumcmt 
of one of the room* wsa the head of Alexander, the hero of the family, who 
fell at Hodden. He wears a plumed helmet, uid displays an open Jialm on 
his left breast. Some cellan of the older date are still retained, and a stone 
with date 1527, ond the motto " va bio kb aca VASLt" [we build you see 
waiilyl. A metal plate, ofiiied to the stone, bore the device of a bird with a 
■talk ol corn in its mouth, standing on the top of a aali. 
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eottie. The occasion was the murderous attack of Luke 
Stirling upon Meldrum of Binns (Biims in Fife) — the " Squire 
Heldrum of Sir David Lindsay — near Holyrood, when De-la- 
Bastie followed Stirling's party here and compelled them to 
surrender. 

The Douglaaes, under the popular cognomen of " the Red 
Douglases," horn the fair complexion of the Angus branch of 
this great house, rose once more into power in 1525, with 
possession of the King, who was now about thirteen. The 
first attempt to displace them was made by the Earl of Arran, 
who advanced to Linlithgow, in the neighbourhood of which 
the various families of the Hamiltons had large estates. 
They mustered a fo^e of about five thousand men, but Were 
immediately obliged to disperse, by the prompt advance of 
Douglas with the King at the head of a superior force. The 
hold stroke of declaring, by Act of Parliament, the King no 
longer a minor, leaving the former Act as to the keeping of 
the King's person in force, shortly followed ; and now Ai^s 
and the Douglases were the masters or the tyrants of the 
frtate, with all its patronage distributed amongst themselves 
and dieir adherents, and no man daring to say taat a Douglas's 
man did wrong. 

The King, taken from the schools, and from his well-loved 
familiar servitor Sir David Lindsay, endured the thraldom 
of the Doudases with great impatience. The unsuccessful 
attempt of Scott of Buccleugh to effect hia deliverance was 
followed shortly after by a more formidable one by the 
Queen's party, headed by the Earl of Lennox. Assembling a 
force of ten thousand men at Stirling, they marched towaJrds 
Edinburgh to try concluBions with the Douglases, and were met 
about a mile west from Linlithgow by the Earl of Arran with 
a body of the Hamiltons, who were now in league with Angus. 
Arran held the bridge over the Avon, below which for some 
distance the passage of the river was not easily practicable, 
with the steep banks which bend round Sf anuel Haugh, above; 
and Lennox was under the double disadvantage of fording the 
river and forcing the heights between Manuel Convent and 
the bridge, Angus, to whom word had been sent of tiie 
meeting, came qnickly to the assistance of Arran. Sir Qeorge 
Douglas followed with the King, whose sympathy with Lenr- 
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nox was bo little concealed, that his conductor was tempted to 
tell him that " Before the enemy shall take thee from uh, if 
thy body should be torn in pieces, we shall have a part." 
Angus fought with the division under the Eaxl of Qlencaim, 
and the Hamiltons with that under Lennox, and both Lennox 
and Glencaim were defeated. Qlencaim's life was saved by 
Andrew Wood of Largo, who waa despatched by the Kinc to 
stop the slau^ter, but Lennox, ^ter having surrendered to 
the Laird of Pardovan, waa alain by Sir James Hamilton <rf 
Finnart The spot where Lennox fell was afterwards marked 
by a heap of atones long known as Lennox's Caim. One of 
the hillocks is still known as the Peace-knowe oi- Peace-hill — ■ 
a corruption of the QaeHc Bos, death. The name is possibly 
older than this battle. The viaduct of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway crosses the battlefield, and many bones and 
stone-slab coffins, with swords and other weapons, were disin- 
terred while the works were in prepress. One of the swords 
found has been lodged in the small museum of burgh antiqui' 
ties. It has a pointed blade about 20J inches long, omament«d 
with a little engraved scrolling on one side, and the motto 
PONO LEQES viRTUTB — / mavntavn, the lavi8 by vaUmr. After 
the battle, the King, with "the Earl of Angus, the Lord 
Hamilton, with the Humes and Kers, went all that night to 
Linlithgow, and remained there in great merriness : Init the 
Ku^ was very sad and dolorous." 

This battle was fought in September 1526, and it was not 
till May 1528 that the King so cleverly escaped from Falkland. 
The sadness and dolour were on the side of the Douglases at 
Linlithgow on the night they turned bridle at Stirling after 
their fruitless pursuit of their lost prize. 



Menogram m largs £M aj CkurcA. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JAMES V,, HALY KIRK, AND THE REFORMATION. 

j^^AMES v., now hia own master, and in many respects 
Sft worthy of being so, commenced a vigorous course of 
*^^ administration which soon restored order and security 
to the country. His own experience of the rule of his nobCity 
prompted him to shield the people from oppression, and to 
raise them politically ; and this, combined with hie free aiir> 
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joyous nature, made him a popular favourite — " The King of 
the Commons." Hia actual rei^, from 1528, when he escaped 
in his seventeenth year from Falkland, till bis death at the 
Bame place in 1542, a period of fourteen years, is one of the 
most important and interesting periods in the history both of 
Europe and of Scotland. It is to be regretted, however, that 
in the stormy times which followed, the local records of the 
transactions of the period have been mostly destroyed ; though 
some valuable fragments have been preserved. 

Amongst these are some of the Minutes of the Burgh-courts, 
Treasurer's Accounts, and copies of various documents. The 
Court Book extends from 1529 pretty consecutively till 1534 ; 
there are a few dates in 1636, 7, 8, and 9 ; then from October 1, 
1540, till May 23, 1543, it is nearly entire. These fragments 
have been gathered together and bound up in one volume, 
along with a very few leaves of 1563-64, and anbaequent 
dates. There occurs on a page containing a sett of the 
Common Lands, of date 1564, me following note, subscribed 
by the whole Council : — 

Die pemiliima Maii, ISBi. The whOk day thii tiiiks being prodncit in 
Counau, it wes fundin that the laamw of it ie revin ont, m appmn. And 
thia we teatif y be our hand wiitta. 

The history of the country explains sufficiently how this would 
be ; but it is doubtful whether the destruction would proceed 
from rival parties wishing to obliterate the remembrance of 
defeat, or from canny burgesses anxious to screen themselves 
from the consequences, by destroying the evidence of their 
own acto. Whichever way it was, they have managed to 
preserve most of what related to the material interests of the 
commnnity. 

From these records it would appear that the King was an 
annual resident in the Palace in the early part of his actual 
reign, the Lyon Herald, or XAon-king-of-arms, who would, 
from the nature of his office, be a constant attender at Court 
wherever it m^ht be for the time, appearing frequently as a 
member of the Town Council. As tnese notices throw some 
lk;ht both on the movements of the King, and upon the history 
of Sir David Lindsay, on whom the office of " Harauld to our 
Bovourain Lord," as he styles himself, was about this time 
conferred, tite dates of the various entnes in which the Lyon 
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HeraJd appears sitting are subjoined.* Edinbureh, Stirling, 
Xinlithgow, and Falkland, appear to have been tne principal 
royal residences at this time, as enumerated in Sir David's 
FAREWELL OF THE PAPINQO. 

Adew Edinlmrgh, thou heicli trimnphand toun 

Within wboBe boimdiH richt bljithfal have I bene, 

Of trev merchandiB, the rate of thii regionn. 

Most reddy to lessave court, king and queen ; 

Thy polioie, snd juatica may be gene, 

Wer deTotioun, wyBedome, and honeBtde, 

And cTedtmoe, tint [loat], they may be found in the. 

Adew fair Snawdonn. [Stirlioc], with thy towria hie. 
Thy chapiU wyall, park, andtabill roand, 
May, Jnne, and July, wald I dwell in the. 
War I ane man, to hair the bird-is somid ; 
Qnhilk doitb agane tby royall rticke resoimd. 
Adew Lithgow, whose palyce of plesanoe, 
Mioht be >ns pattern, in Portug^ or France. 

Fare weill, Falkland, the fortaresa of Fyfa, 

Thy polite park, under the Jjjwmond I*w ; 

Some time in the, 1 led ane lastie lyfe. 

The fallow deir, to Be them raik [run] on raw. 

Court-men to cum to tha, thev stand grait aw, 

Bayand, thy burgh bene, of all bnirow-iB balll, [wotst] 

Because, in the, tbey never gat gade aill. 

The great improvements in the Palace referred to in Chapter 
I. appear to have been made in anticipation of the King's 
mamage with the Princess Magdalene of France. These im- 
provementH consisted in the remodelling of the east and south 
eides of the Palace. On the east side, the great Hall, called 
in the records the Lyon Chamber, a spacious apartment of 98^ 
feet in length by 30 in breadth, with side walls 36 feet in 
height, was raised on the foundations of an older structure. 
Whether the entrance on this side was then opened or whether 
it existed before this is not known. On the south side the 
walls of the Chapel Were raised, and the five long narrow 
windows formed. The passage galleries, the square-headed 

• 1B29, Oot *, 16, Nov. 5 ; 1630, Aug. 26, Oct. 3 ; 1631, Oct 2 ; 1632, June 
18, Sept. 15 ; 1S33, Oct 6 ; 1534, Oct 6 ; 1635, Oct 6, 9 ; 1636, Oct, 2, 6 ) 
few date* preserved till 1540, in which year he does not appear ; 1641, Oct. 7 ; 
16^, Oct 2, 11. There is very little preaen-Bd after May 23, 1643, till March 

17, 1620, at which date the present BeneBofConncilMinutB-Bookacc 

The general elaotioni took place m October. 
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mullioQed windows of which form ao prominent a feature of 
the inner court, it ia said, were also laid-to, the older wall 
being still distinguishahle inside of part of them, as well as 
inside of tJie entrance porch. The fine gateway at the head 
of the Kirfcgate ia also believed to be an erection of this date. 
It was ornamented over the archway with four carved panels, 
representing the collars and jewels of the orders of St. luchael, 
the Golden Eleece, and the Garter, orders of knighthood which 
were conferred upon King James by Francis, Kmg of France ; 
Chatles V., Emperor of Germany ; and Heniy VIII., King of 
England. The fourth panel, it is said, was £lled in with the 
collar and jewel of the order of the Thistle, the foundation of 
which order has been ascribed to James V.* The elaborate 
and finely sculptured fountain in the Palace court is also 
believed to be an erection of this date ; and the Cross-well of 
the town was in all probability erected at this time-f The 
principal figure represente St. Michael, and the other figures 
are supposed to he re^asentative of his angels, as embodied 
in the clergy of Haly Kirk. The people were making fun of 
their reli^on, and the Reformation was well nigh ripe. 

The Palace was now " translated " as Pitscottie phrases it^t 
and resplendent with painting and gold ; and Lithgow as one 
of " the worthy and principal towns " was preparing also for 
the proper reception of the Queen. Poor Magdalen's death 
delayed this event, but when James in 1639 brought Maiy of 



--r— . - - . origjnal dMigna. A 

•hield with the arms of each of the princes is inserted within the oal&r, Aa 
the mottoes of the various orders are carved in a style nnreadable by the 
majority of Tisitora, the mottoes, so far as the writer eao aacertain them, are 
■nbjoined : — The motto of the Thistle, Neuo mb imfvne j.acessit — Ifo one 
may meddle me mUh impunUy; of the Oorter, Horn son qvi iiial y pbhbb — 
^a be to him inhti eeU (Amis ,■ of the Golden Fleece, FRXHiax won vilb — No 
ignobk Btneard; of the Cockle, or, as commonly named, from the jewel 
attached, of St Michael, Trbmob immehsi otxi^—The troiAUng i^ Ihe grtat 

T it appeara from a isiniite of conncil of 1628, that the Cross-well was then 
standing out of repair " as ame deid monnment." It was repaired at that 
time, water being procured from the source by which it ta atdl aapplied, it 
having apparently been anpplied originally &om the same source aa the 
fountain m the Palace. 
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Quise to her iiiture dwelling, the Queen rewarded him for all 
hia cost and labourB b; declaring that she " had never seen a 
more princedy Palace." The " playera of Lythgow " were in 
request once more, and Sir David Lyndsay 8 " Satyre of the 
Three Kataitia " was one of the dainty dishes set before the 
Queen in January 1540. Of all the royal houses, that of 
Xanlithgow, " the King's great Palace," as it is termed in a 
aubeequent act of parliament, was the most esteemed us a 
residence by Mary of Quise. Within its walls she gave birth 
on the 7th of December 1542, to her ill-fated daughter Mary, 
who, by the deatii of her father, became Queen of Scoto on 
the 13tii of the same month. 

In the year that James Y. was bom (1512) Martin Luther 
acquired his d^;ree of D.D., and he published his ninety-five 
theses in opposition to Tetzel in 1517. In the year after 
James's emancipation (1529) the princes of Germany who 
supported Luther gave in their famous protest against the 
edict of Worms which had placed him under the ban of the 
empire. A. new element in politics had been developed, more 
powerful than any heretofore known to James's predecessors, 
and he and his race were doomed to extinction in their futile 
attempts to suppress it. The Reformation had begun. It was 
here, probably, that Patrick Hamilton, the first martyr of the 
Scottish Reformation, received the elements of his education. 
His father. Sir Patrick Hamilton (an illegitimate son of the 
Lord Hamilton who helped to turn the scale in the contest 
between James IL and the Douglaues) was appoiated by 
James IT., Sheriff of Linlithgow and Captain of the Castle ^ 
Blackness in 149S, and at the same time obtained a grant of 
the King's lands of Kincavel, about a mile and a half east 
from the town of Linlithgow. He owned, besides, the lands 
of Stanehouse, in Lanark^ire, and Patrick was, according to 
Professor Lorimer, bom most probably at Glasgow.* However 
this may be, the offices which his father held would necessi- 
tate his frequent residence at Kincavel, and if so, his sons 
would most probably be educated at the Burgh School The 
Court Book opens only in 1529, but in one of the minutes of 

* See appendix to Piofsaior Lorimer'a L^t <^ Pairidc Hampton, which con- 
tains lome extF»cta from the Burgh Records Above refen«d to ; m veil m the 
copy of the Chaplain'B Bond which foUowa in the t«xt 
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that year " William Hamiltoune in Kyncavil ; Alex. Hamil' 
totme in the Orange ; and George Hamiltoune in the Medop," 
are found sitting, aa if such matter had special interest lor 
them, on the assize, and amongst other business takit^ Mr 
Fynlaw Forest (the Rector it may be presumed) to task, for 
not keeping a " sufficiande grammariar " to assist him in the 
school Patrick after studying at the "SchoUs of Art and 
Jure," in Paris, where the writings of the reformers were well 
known, returned to Scotland and had to flee to Germany iu 
1527, where he made the acquaintance and profited by the 
instructions of Luther, Melancthon, and the other reformed 
Doctors. Returning iu 1528, and while residing at Kineavel, 
he is said to have been a zealous preacher in ^e neighbour- 
hood. The King was yet in the keeping of the Douglases, 
and Archbishop Beaton kept watch in St Andrews over the 
interests of the Church, which were endangered by widely 
spread importations of Bibles and other heretic&t books ; and 
now that to the books were to be added preachers, and these 
men of rank and influence, a decided step waa necessaty to 
arrest the progress of heresy : and so Pa4xick Hamilton was 
sent for to a conference at St Andrews, and was there tried, 
condemned, and burnt, on the last day of February 1528. 
Sir James Hamilton, Patrick's eldest brother, who now filled 
his father's offices — (the father perished in the affiay in the 
High Street of Edinburgh called " cleanse the causeway " in 
1520) — had assembled a force to rescue his brother, but was 
prevented by stress of weather from crossing the Firth of 
Forth until it was too late ; so the Sheriff and his men had to 
return, and by-and-bye had to destroy, it may be, even their 
own record of the expedition. 

The next martyr of the Scottish Reformation on record was 
E.enry Forrest, a young Benedictine monk of St Andrews, and 
a native of Linhthgow. One family of Forrests about this 
time seem to have been proprietors of Pardovan, which adjoins 
Kincavei ; and this Henry may have been a son of that Laird 
of Pardovan to whom Lennox surrendered at Linlithgow- 
bridge. However this may be, it is not unlikely that, being 
about the same age and belonging to the same place as 
Hamilton, an intimaCTr and sympathy would exist between 
them. He is said to have made some indignant remBiks on 
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Hamilton's execution, and he shared the same fate, the crime 
of which he was accused being that he poasessed a New 
Testament in English. 

From 1528 to 1534 the Edng appeared to lean towards the 
side of the Reformation. The dissoluteness of the higher 
clergy was fitly matched by the ignorance and wortblessness 
of me priests and monks, and a change of some kind was 
ineyitable. There is very distinct evidence of an attempt, in 
which Sir James Hamilton of Finnart, and Sir James Hamilton 
of Eincavel, are found taking part, at a sort of reformation in 
church matters here, by the Town Council, as may be seen in 
the extracts from the minutes given in the appendix to Pro- 
fessor Lorimer's work. The sort of morality expected from 
the ordinary priests is very well shown in the terms of a 
Chaplain's Bond, the original of which has been preaerved in 
the Burgh Charter-cheet. 

TO al and Bundrie qnh&ia knowledge thir preaent lettre* mI to cnm, Patric 
Brone, chapelUne, ^«Ciiig in the SiJviour of all Ylionr tuuvenite ^ou all] 
■al kuBW me to be oblUt and be thir preaent lettrea, in the faith of m^ body, 
leleli and trenli oblisa me til honorable and worachipfnl men, tlie baileyheia 
and commnrntde of the borK^ of Linlithgw for thare Buppli and favonre done 
to me thatlkfnlli, that I sal be lele and trew to tham, obedient and iucliuand 
to thare ordinance in all leffnl things and honest, tniching the service of Qod 
and haly kirk. In manere as efbr foIlowiB. In the firat, I obliaa me to do 
iUvill« tervice at the altar of Corpus Cbristi, fonndat in the paruch kirk of 
Uithgov b« a reverend man of worthie memore, qnhilis Maisier William of 
Fonlia, archedene of Sanct Andrenis, eftir the tenor of hii chartir of fnndation 
made tharapon, as I will ooBere in that actione before the heeaat Jnse. Alsa 
I obliw me that I sal mak ministracion at my comiii]^ and knawlet^ in the 
pariscb ki:^ and in the qnere of the said bui^ in divine service, sic aa afore 
mied dayli and ooutinDaly in matntane, mess, evynsaiu;, Uadymes, salve, and 
proceanone, gif the said baileyheia and connsale thinbw expedient that con- 
onnale service be made, and uthirquMleg on festivale dayes and haly dayee, 
•a the caUs reqner. And attoni I obliss me tliat I sal kepe and conserve all 
the graith and reparadone of the said altare, bnkia, chalice, chesabill, albis, 
towallis, and the apparaling of tham to the profet of the said altare. And at 
I aal not sell, wedset, nor anale ony part of the graith of the said altare, for 
na miatere may happyn me in ony tyme to euro, and gif I do the contrare in 
ony thing I renunce my said service, U> be quite thereof in al tymea to cnm. 
Alsa I owBB me be thir presents that I sal eovem my penon in honette and 
be of honest conversation in mete and drink. Tying and ruing, and at I sal not 
use nnresaonable eicess, nor continnal concnbme. And gif me happyne to do 
the contiare. I sal, at the ordinance and consale of the said baileyheis and 
commnnitie desist and amend, nnder payne of deprivacion fra my aaid aervice ; 
and in tymes to cam I sal leyr diligenui to rede and sing in aagmentatioD to 
Godd'a service and for pleaaance of the said baileyheis and commnnitie. And 
till all thir thingis before writin lelei and trenli to be kepit in manere and 



a bodily utk iii presenee of 

- ,~ Ami for the mare Bikemes, 

I Wivo fnndyn thir wortlii poreon borrowis and pleges for me thrt the said 
Mndicions ad be keplL That ii to say, Henry of IjTuigatone of MiddlebeDny, 
Walter of Hamilton, William of S&Itoue, Thomaa of Uowitra, William Bn>ne 
my bAyt, and John Brona my brodir. In witnes of the qailk thing the aaid 
penona in takenyng of thore borrowying has Bet to thare selia the iiiii day o£ 
the moneth of FebinarG, the yhara of our Lord I" fonre hundir fifti and fyvo 
yhnw. 

(Seal) (Seal) (Seal) (Seal) (Seal) (Seal) 

The King wavered long, but hia French connections, his aver- 
sion to English dictation, and more than all, the claims the 
Chtirch had on him, at length turned the scale. 

To understand the hold the Church had on James V. it is 
necessaiy to go into some details of his life. These have been 
furnish^ lately in some fulness by the late Dr. G. D. Gib, who 
wrote The Life and Tvmea of Momri Qib, atirrup-man or head 
groom to James V., and laird, not lord, of Carribber* — in 
some respects a very interesting book, although useless for its 

* Bob's father, aooordiug to the Doctor, waa atirrap-man to James IV., and 
was with him at Hodden, and retuned alive. Bob succaeded to the office of 
hia father, and b^ and bye to the small estate of Easter Carribber, which he 
inherited from his nnole Aobert Carribber of that ilk. Bob also owned some 
iMld at EinoaTel and at Birkenshaw in the Barony of OgUface. Rob must 
have bees "a man of some iubatance," as he had the honour of being married 
to Elizabeth Shav, the first of the King's avowed mistresses who had a child 
to him. Descendants of Rob were valets t« James VL The last of ttiem was 
Sir Henry Qib, who, Dr Oib says, was made a Baronet of Nova Sootia, and 
who died 16S0. His brother, James, however, did not succeed to, or did not 
claim the title, and sold duribber. The ruins of the mansion house at Car- 
ribber are still known as " Bob Gib's Castle," and are prettily sitnated above 
a ravine on the Avon about two miles west from Linlithgow. A carved stone 
from the ruin, bearitiK the royal arms, is boilt into the wijl of a cottsse on the 
roadside near bye. Bob must have been a man of some " character '^—genial 
and wit^ withal, else his name would not have been so familiarly preserved. 
The only story recorded of him is that told by Scott (who by Uie way, has 
transposed it into the reign of Jamee VL ). The King one day made Bob take 
his place in hia own royoi chair, and set the courtiers to pay their obeisance 
and prefer their requests to him. Bob, however, repelled them all " as a set 
of onmereifnily greedy sycophants, who followed their worthy King only to 
see what they conld make ofnim. ' Get ye hence, ye covetous selfiui loons,' 
he ezcl^med, ' and bring to me my own dear and trusty servant Bob Gib, 
that I may honour the only one of my Court that serves me for stark love and 
kindness. Whether this story be true or not, "Bob Gib's Coktbact" 
became a proverbiil uying, and a motto for a "posy ring:" " Rcb Oib'i eon- 
tract — ifort love and ittncm«M " occnn, according to Dr CSb, in Kithy't CoUee- 
Urn y ScottiA Prwtrbi, 17tl. A ring with the motto or posy was found 
aeu the Palace not very long ago. 
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purpose of justifying the assumption of a Baronetcy. Rob 
Gib— the King's fool, as he has been popularly called, was not, 
at least formally, such. There is, accoiviing to Dr Gib, men- 
tion in 1530 of Malcom the King's fool, and in 1511 of John 
Lowiae, fool, ajid of Serat, the Queen's fool; abo of John 
Durche, the King's dwarf, and of another called the Little 
Turk. The married life of James at Linlithgow would seem 
to have been much the same as that of his father James IV. 
Under the curatorship of the Douglases, James's education waa 
neglected, and, as appears from Sir David Lindsay's poems, he 
was encouraged in vicious indulgence. It was scarcely to be 
expected, when James came so young to be his own master 
that he would shake himself clear of this, and the state of 
European morals was such that he found willing accomplices 
among his needy nobility. Dr Gib gives the following list of 
James's grander mistresses and natural children : — 

I. B; Elizabbth, dm^ter of Sir James Shaw of Sanohie, in Stirling, and 
who afterwfirdti marriad Kobert; Oib of duribber — £«nf Jaraea SUuxo't, bom 
in 1530 or 1531, constdtuted Abbot of Kelso and Melrose 1540, died in 1568 

II. By Ladv Maboarkt, dau^ter of John, twelfth Lord Erskine, and -vrho 
afterwards married Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven — Lord Jamet Stewart 
(Resent Murray), bom in 1333. and in 1540 was oonstitated Prior of St. 
Andrews. 

III. By EuzABBTH, daughter of Sir John Carmichael, Captain of Crawford, 
and who afterwards married Sir Johu Somerville of Comnethan — I. Lord John 
Steaart, who became Prior of Coldingham, and died at Inverness in 1563. 
" r - J rjujj Stewart, who married Archibald, fifth Earl of Argyle. 

ElTPHEMi*, daughter of Alexander, Lord ElphioBtone — Lord Robert 



2. Lady Jean Stewart, who married Archibald, fifth Earl of Argyll 

IV. By ElTPHEMi*, daugy — '" '— ' - ■ -"^ ■ ■ ' 

Stewart, Prior of Holyrood. 



. By Lady Elizabeth Stewabt, danghter of John, third EM of Lennox 
{who was slain at Linlithgow -Bridge) — Lord Adam Stemari, who was made 
Prior of the Charter-house of Perth. 

The consent of the Church to such heavy drafts* as these 
appointmenlB implied, even although the appropriation of 

' Such lay appointanents to the emoluments of riohly endowed religioaa 
eetftblislunents were nothing new, either here or over Enrope. Even ao far 
back as the time of St. Margaret, wife of Malcom Canmore, that much belanded 
ritualistic lady, zealoas reformer of rites and observances as she waa, does not 
seem, according to Mr Skene (Celtie Scotland), to have objected to the endow- 
ment of one of her own sons out of Church revenues. Siie met and argned 
with the old-style clergy, and bo, with Malcom at her back, helped to bring 
the Scottish ritual into conformity with that of the prevailing party in the 
Weetom or BomiBh Church. The price she thus paid seems to have been held 
more than sufficient to cover the money draft, for she was in addition Tsisad 
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Church revenues for similar purposes by the highest clergy 
was common, was not to be had for nothing. The price seems 
to have been the King's cpnaent to an active persecution. An 
inquisition into men s reli^ous opinions commenced in 1534, 
under the direction of Sir James Hamilton of Finnart There 
is allusion in some older writers to a house of the Domioicana 
in the easter part of the town. The old tower and its sur- 
rounding buildings mayposaibly have been used by them for 
inquisitorial purposes. ^ Sir James Hamilton, the Sheriff, now 
fled to England, and many were burnt, and so, apparently, 
have been Sie local records of this period. Sir John Borth- 
wick was most probably the next Sheriff of Linlithgow.* 
Cardinal Beaton succeeded in 1539 to the primacy, and, high 
in influence with the King, he made use of hia position to 
recommence the peraecution of the reformers. In the grand 
meeting of Bishops and Nobles which he called at St. Andrews, 
after his appointment as L^ate, he denounced some of the 
principal reformers, and in particular. Sir John Borthwick, as 
one of the most industrious of them all. Sir John had to flee 
like his predecessor. He was employed by Henry VIII. in a 
mission to the Protestant princes of Germany, but returned 
, to his native country to share in the triumph of the Refor- 
mation. The state of the King's mind about this time was 
a moat unenviable one, his nature being one for which such 
work as Beaton, " cruel cardinall," urged him to authorise, was 
most unfitted. After the execution of Sir James Hamilton of 
Finnart — who was accused of having conspired against the 
King's life while he was in the keeping of the Douglases, at 
Holyrood, by attempting to murder him in bed ; and at Lin- 
lithgow, by shooting at him from the palace and from the 
steeple^the King was troubled with frightful visions. One 
of these is related by Knox in his History of the Reformation 
as occurring here : — 

to a Saiulship. Malcom and hia mibjects used to be repreBented as a sort of 
half KavageB whom she made it her tniaaion to reclaim. So for as appears from 
authentic history, they seem to have been quite oa civilized as their neighbourg, 
Uie English. 

■ He was a eon of-WilUam, third Lord Borthwick. He is called " Provost 
of Linhtbeow," poaaibly a miaprint for Sheriff, in one account of Cardinal 
Beaton's ^unciatiou of him. He wm captain of the King's French Guard. 
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a Sdinbirgh, Hen of ffiod Credit out 
yat report : For nfraid at Midnight, or aftec, he tailed aloud for torches, and 
raised all Uiat la? beside Imn in the Palace, and told that TAonuu Scot was 
dead ; for be bad beea at him tritb a Company of Devils, and had said imta 
him theaa Wonia, O too lo ihe Day thai ever I htaii tha or thp Service ; for 
terying e/ thee, Oj/aimt Qod, agaaiBt hit SenxmU, and againtt Jtutiee, I am 
adjudged to tndbn Torment. 

Subject bo the influences indicated, and with no liking either 
to bum or to be burnt to maintain the debauchery of kings 
and priests, there seems little doubt that the people of the 
place were mostly inclined towards the Reformation ; but this 
la more evident in the affair of the Frovostship. It would 
appear that on the flight of Borthwick, influence was success- 
fully made with the King to allow the burgesses to elect ft 
Provost, with ike powers of Sheriff within burgli, for them- 
selves. Henry Forrest, through whose influence principally 
the grant or charter was obtained, was unanimously chosen as 
the lirst Provost of the burgh on the Ist day of October 1540. 
He was re-elected on the 23rd of September 1641, there being 
eighty-eight burgesses present This meeting would appear 
to have been got up as a special demonstration in anticipation 
of what was to follow, as the meeting does not appear to have 
proceeded to the usual election of bailies, officers, and council. 
On the 3rd of October, the usual time for the election, the 
Queen-Dowager's husband. Lord Methven, Sheriff-principal of 
the sheriffdom, appears with a missive letter from the Kin^ 
commanding the bailies, council, and community to appoint a 
person " abill to be thankfull and appliabill " . . . " twching 
aic things as may happin to occur " . , . " and that ye remove 
Henry Forrest now Provost out of the said office.' Forrest 
was accordingly removed, and Kobert Wutherspoon was chosen 
in his place, by an assize of twenty-eight persons " chosin for 
chusing " him and the other officials. After the election and 
swearing in of the new council on the 7th, the council (with 
Sit David Lindsay sitting as a member of it) proceeds to 
business. Their &*st Act is signiflcant, as implying some 
laxity in the community as to Church attendance : — 

The said day it is atatated and oniaint be the provost, baillies, and coniuale 
oi Uiifl burgh of linlitligw, for the weill fair of this burgh. That thaj and idl 
uther honeat persones thairof , observe and keep all-sonw, evinsaug, Mid meo, 
in the kirk ; sayand and mahand thair devotion to Qod Almi^ty and bi' 
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Other Acts of this worthy couQcil are to the effect, that^ in 
all time coming, the old council should choose the new ; that 
the new council with the deacons of crafts should choose the 

Srovost, bailies, and officers ; and that no councillor should 
ivulge what passed in council. Alexander Stewart, brother 
to Lord Methven, appears on the 2nd of October of the year 
following, 1542, with another letter commanding the council 
and community to re-elect Kobert Wutherspoon, and to choose 
for bailies and o£Bcera " qualif oit snbstontius persones, and of 
knawleg."* A third letter of the King's was presented by 
" HeniT Foulis, sheriff in that part " — ".chargeand the provost 
and baiHies to obey the samin ; whilk thay did after the nateur 
of the samyn ; and the proved and baillies requirit the copy 
of the said letter." This was presented on the 6th December, 
and the nature of it can only be conjectured ; and dark enough 
conjectures there were regarding the King's, or more properly 
the Cardinal's, secret designs at this time : but these, whatever 
they may have been, were extinguished by the King's death on 
the 13th of the same month. Forrest re-appears, as we leam 
only incidentally &om one of the Treasurer's annual accounts, as 
Provost in 154i3. There is no doubt that a different construc- 
tion might be put upon this interference of the King. In 
1536 an act was passed ordaining that " no outland man," that 
is, no man who did not dwell within bui^h, should be Provost 
of a burgh, on account that such persons made use of the office 
"for thare aiue particular weill in consuming the commoun 
guids." If Forrest was a landed proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood, he might come within the description of an " outland 
man," but his thorough popularity seems inconsistent with the 
notion that he used his office in such a way, although it may 
be insinuated in a phrase contained in the letter dehvered by 
Alexander Stewart — " to performing thair offices sua that of 
necessitie thay sail not uss the comon gud to thair awn par- 
ticular offecia." If — recollecting who was the King's right 

* The pretexts of abeolntiun ore ever the UJoe. An Act of Parliameiit of 
1469, in the mmorit; of James III., is to tlie some effect, th»t the old cotmciis 
Bhould choose the new, ' ' on account of great trouble ftnd oonteution jeatiy by 
n simple persona." 
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hand man at this time — for " offices " we read " opiniouB " it 
probably represents the true state of matteiB. 

It may be necessary to explain that the community of the 
Burgh luid the charge of the Church, both as to the appoint- 
ment of the chaplaimi or priests, who were often the sons of 
townsmen; and as to the upholding of the fabric The 
patronage of some of the altarages was however retained by 
the founders. It was usual that the clergy miheld the choir, 
but pracUcally the whole building came under the manage- 
ment of the Town Council The Priory of St. Andrews, which 
was superior of most of the houses on the north side of the 
street east from the Cross, and held these as part of their 
Regality on this side of the Forth, compounded with the com- 
munity for an annual payment of 205 merks for the upholding 
of the choir. The original indenture of this or some other 
such agreement exists, in a sorely dilapidated state, in the 
town's possession. The Council drew, also, the " Fro<nsfiiis of 
the kyrk," being the sums payable by the Crafts or Trades for 
maintaining their altars, and the fines of the craftsmen — at 
least these do not appear under any other heading; Legacies, 
Lare Siller [grave dues], and Chiuvh-offerings. Some of the 
altarages were richly endowed with " annuaT rents " payatJe 
out of various lands and tenements, to the number (including 
those payable for the maintenance of the lights or wax tapers 
used on St. Michael's or the High altar, and at the celebration 
of the Sacrament or High Mass) of 228. There is evidence in 
the Court-book, from records of infeftments taken by the 
priests on lands and tenements, and other notices, that there 
were, at the leasts thirteen chaplains or priests in the church, 
and there may have been even a greater number. Besides the 
High Altar, tinere were the following : — 

Sancte TrinitatiB— {of the Holy Triaity ) 

Sancto Crnoia— (of the Hdj Ciwa, or Rood) 

Corpom Chmti — (of tlie Body of Chiiat) — fonnded by fmiiam <rf Fonlii, 

Ajchdeaoon of St, Andrcrwi. 
Soncti CnioriB~(Qf the Holy Blood) 
SMOote Be&te Marie Virgmia — [" Our Lady " altar) 
Sancti 8alTAtori*~(of *^ Holy Savionr, or St Savionr'B) 
Sanoti J^obaonis Bi^)titte-~(i>f SL John ttke Bi^tiat) 
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bacti JidMonw ETHige1iste-~(of St. Jolm th« Enngdut) 

Sancti Petri— (St. Peter'i) 

Bancti Amdree — (St. Andl^VB) 

Sancte Beate Maria ViTginis — (of the Blessed Mar7. The other altar to Mary 

wu founded by the butgh ; this aad the next two by Robert Begye. } 
Sancte Brigide— (St, Bryde'a) 
Saucte Anne — (St. Anne's j 
Banot« Eatberiue Virgmis — (SL Katherine'B) 
Sancti NiniBni — (St. Ninian'a) 
Suioti Eligii — (of St. £3oy, the pation saint of the Hammermen. St. ESoy had 

b«en. a Qold•miti^ and huice oame it that it vm " a lady*! oath — B7 

Saint Eloy " 
Saootorom Crigpiiui et Criqaiiiani — (St. Ciupina') 

Sanoti Stephani — (St> Stephen'i — these two were upheld by the Shoemskera) 
Sancti Cntb^td — (St. Onthbert'H — upheld by the Coapmi) 
Sancti Nicholai— (St. Nicholas') 
Sanote Sitlie— (St Syth's) 
Sancti Antlonii— (St. Antbony'i) 
Omniiun Sanotomm — (All-Sainta') 

Tweoty-f OUT in all, bo far as can be learned ; and there may 
have been more, as it is only from solitaiy and incidental 
notices that several of tiiese have been ascertained. With at 
least thirteen priests in the church, and possibly as many 
friars in the fiiaiy, the town miist have been sufficiently 
piieat-ridden. 

As already noticed, the town's early records have been 
mostly lost or destroyed, but the Court-book contains some 
record of the " Eyrk werk " in the reign of James Y. There 
are preserved sgreemente with Patrick Franch in 1528 ; with 
Thomas in 1630 and 1£32. The last of these runs as follows:— 

Dtchao-eexto die menu Jfoti, Anno Domini, it. Ymo-XXXII. 
Qno die, Thomaa Franch maister maaotine, oblUs bime be tbe faith and trenth 
OS hia body, to the bailzles, connsale, and communitie of Linlithfw that he 
M.11 leiff hii twa aamieB to werk at the kyrk werk d Lithew, to Uie endyne 
of the gavill of the atane werk with a oom«s of the batalb'iie round abont. 
And the laid Thomas sail cum within a xiiij dais eftir liniitaunday to the 
ijA werk of Lithgw, uid aall byde with thime ane ziiij dais to the endyuo 
of the kyrk werk. And tXixa, the said Thomas maister nutsoane sail be payt 
his fie for the xiiij daia that he ia away, and for the xiiij data that he or— " 
and werki, with hii eonnea payment b ' 

moDeA, and plaai, fonaid. 

Bun propria. 



a to be gene to tiiame for thair drynk 
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There are also refereaces to "Sauct Michaelis werk" as in 
progress, at least as regards th^ wood work, in 1536. Thia 
piece of work was in all probability the three-aided apse with 
tha three tall windows after the "perpendicular" fashion. 
The centre arch dividing the choir &om the nave was re- 
moved when the eastern part of the church was fitted up as 
the Fariah Church about sixty-five yeara ago, and the crown 
was removed eight years after, from an apprehension that it 
would tumble down. In the choir aisles the lines of the 
groining are round masses of foliage encircling shields. In the 
north aiale those decipherable are a Fleur-de-lia, the Cross and 
Crown, and a Heart and Hands — the two latter well-known 
emblems. In the south, the only one left is the Scottish lion 
on a crowned shield. In the nave the bosses are seal-shaped, 
and the shields are enclosed in rings, the only two of which 
that are decipherable are the three cinquefoils of the Hamil- 
tons, and three crescents within a bordure of roses, the arms 
probably of the Melvilles of Railt and Murdocaimey, who 
seem to have had some connection with Linlithgow and the 
Court, as Sir Robert Melville, afterwards Lord Melville, was 
appointed keeper of the palace in 1566-67. The transepts 
bear the Arms of the Burgh. The dimensions of the buildmg 
over all externally are about 187 by 105 feet ; internally, 180, 
or, excluding the steeple and apse, 146 feet long by 62 in 
breadth, exduding the transepts. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TWO MARYS, REGENT MURRAY, AND 
JAMES VI. 



fT is very difficult to say whether Linlithgow, which, 
hitherto, had ranked as one of the " worthy and princi- 
pal towns," had decreaaed in absolute wealth and popu- 
lation, though it very likely had in comparative consequence, 
previous to this time ; but it is ceirtain that it emerged irom 
the troubles of the Reformation era in a poor plight in both 
respects. For this we have the testimony of King James YT., 
who describes it in one of his charters as having "&llen 
off very much," and as having been "formerly one of the 
principal Btu:ghs of the kingdcon." 
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After the death of James V., the place of the infimt Queen's 
residence was fixed by Farliament to be either in the Palace 
here or at Stirling, as the Queen-Dowager might prefer ; and 
she accordingly remained here for a few mont^, until Beaton 
and his party, with a force of ten thousand men, carried off 
the Queen and her mother to Stirling. Seaton had been 
defeated in his attempt to seize the regency, and' had been 
confined in Blackness castle in the begiiming of the year, and 
he had now his revenge on the Hamiltons and their supporters, 
who mustered strong in the town and neighbourhood. Sir 
David Lindsay, in his " Tragedie of the GEirdinall," makes 
Beaton relate tiie story : — 

The govecnonr pnniosiiig to aubdew, 

I Tsiiit ane oyat of mon^ bald borroim. 

And maid ane raid, whilk Lithgow y«t may rew ; 

For ve deatroyit wie myle kboitt the tana. 

For that I ^t mony black malisooQ : 

Yet, contraiT the goTemouriB intrait, 

Witii our yonng princesa, we to StriTeling went. 

In 1544, the rough wooing of Henry VIII., who sent a fleet 
into the Firth of Forth wita an army, compelled Seaton and 
Arran, who were now reconciled, to retreat hither from Edin- 
burgh with Huntly, Ar^le, and the rest of the lords; and in 
the following year they held meeting of Farliament in the 
Palace in September, October, and December. It was this 
Parliament, according to the Dvwmal of Occurrenta, to which 
the nobles fiocked "for land," that ia, for a share of the for- 
feited lands. Beaton was not long in power till he recom- 
menced a persecution of the reformers, which was carried on 
until he was himself murdered in his own castle of St. 
Andrews in 1546. Of the doings in the busy years that fol- 
low till 15&Q, — the war with England, and the contests of the 
Beformers with the Queen Regent supported by her party 
and her French auxiliaries, — there is of local interest on 
record, the holding of a Provincial Council here in 1562 for 
the purpose of devising measures to appease the popular out- 
cry against the clergy ; and the burning of the shipping at 
Blackness, by Lord Clynton, Admiral of the English fleet. 
There is a letter with the signature of the Queen Regent of 
date 1557, preserved in the Charter-chest, exempting the 
burgh from sending their quota of men to the army at FaU- 
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muir, for payment of £L00 — one of the sohemes for niaiag 
money aometimcB adopted by the princes of the time; and 
there is one solitary act or decision of the Burgh-court, which 
haa been carefully preserved and printed, aa a sort of fishers' 
charter . — 

Curia Bvrgi de LMiddgow, tenia iindem coram Jaeobo Deatutton prcepotito, 
Jaeobo Sae et Magistro Bari/mlomea Keiiie, BiMni ^Uldem nono die 
meneii SepternbrU Aimo Domiai 1552. 
Nomina Assize — Eobt Wetlierspone, Henry Forrest, Peter Newlanda, Rob. 
Roas, William EnoUee, Alexr. Roust, John TlLoiitBoii, Robert jtume, 
Willitua Eliston, Rob. Badiiiiie, John Oibbieaona. 
Thb qDlulk day comperit in jadgement, Thomas Smyth, ftnd pemiit and 
followit Simon Callngg, Robert Johnstone, John Henderson, John Loiire, 
Ala. Ferkia, Willie Sto^s, John Oibaon, Allan Bishop, 

For the wron^se fishing of the locht of Linlightgow, p«Ttainjjig to him in 
taok and assedation, as he olleaclged. 

Qnhillu persons present deneyed tlia •mvag } tiierefoM alleadgand t^e Mme 
hM bein in use, that the inhabitanta within this bni^ hes fishin the louch 
pMt memory <rf men, withont atop, aoe fare aa they might wade with ane guad, 
and nibniitted them to the knowledge of the foreeaid Aaaize. 

Quhilk forth (d [ocnlrt] remoranC in retomand again be the fore speaker 
Benrie Forrest Cbanoallar thereof, fand and determinit all in ane voice, that 
the saids petsous hes done nae wning in tiiie fishing of the said loach, becanse 
it hes bein in use that the inhabitants within the said bui^h hes fisMt the laid 
louch in all time by paat, aae fare aa they might waid with ane goad ; and 
therefor eioners them of the said wiang. 

It was in 1558 that the reforming lords separated them- 
selves from the Romish Church and took the name of the 
Lords of the Congregation. In 1569 they took their famous 
march from Perth, destroying monasteries and friaries, and 
clearing away the altars and iuLages from the churches. It 
was on the 29th of Jiuie they passed through here. The only 
image they have spared about the church ia that of St. Uichad, 
which yet faces to the Kirkgate. A statue of a saint is still 
occasionally found in the floor of a cellar in the town, and a 
bit of an altar-piece in rude bas-relief is preserved in one of 
the transepts of the Church. It was got inside of the Church, 
when digging a grave ; and, from the style of the sculpture 
and ornament, is probably more ancient than the present 
edifice. Some of the paneu of the old stone pulpit which was 
attached to one of the great pillars at the east end of the 
nave are still preserved below the altar-piece. The pulpit 
was removed when the church was last repaired. The friary 
seems to have been entirely demoKshed by the Reformers, rE 
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not already decayed, as it appeara, by a lease of their l&nda in 
1545, that a prior and three brethren were then the whole of 
the body. The foundations of a house, at Friaxbank, were 
lately come upon, supposed to have been the Friary. 

Cta the 6th November, in consequence of their defeat by the 
Queen's French forces from Leith, the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion had to retreat from Edinburgh to this place, where " they 
remained in consultation and preparing for the wars, and will 
Bet up a coin, saying they shall coyne a good part of tJieir plate 
for maintenance of the word of Qod, and the wealth of Scot- 
land."* One of the traditions regarding the Square Tower 
near the railway station, is, that it was " fiie mint of Scotland," 
and it is quite possible that it may have been used for the 
punKwe of a mint at this tufie. The French troops were here 
in March following, and on the way back from CHasgow " ran 
the foray about be the space of sax myles, and brocht in all 
the cattle, horss, and uther geir that mycht be gottin thair, to 
the great destruction of the country, "f The Lords of the 
Congregation triumphed, however, and the " Reformation Par- 
liament," as it is caUed, was held in Edinbuigh, in 1560. 

Queen Mary arrived from France in the year foUowing. 
There is little trace of her residence in the Palace iarther than 
in passing visits. It was on one of these occasions she was 
met on the way to Edinburgh, and carried oif by Bothwell. 
The Lords were up again in array against the Queen, and the 
Bamiltons were advancing to her aid, and had arrived here 
when the news of the defeat at Carbery reached them. The 
only other event in the history of Mary, in connection with 
the neighbourhood, was her first halt, after her escape from 
Lochleven cttBtle, at Niddry, a square tower, then belonging to 
the Setons, of which the traveller from Edinburgh by the rail- 
way catcher a glimpse, to bis right hand, before entering the 
tunnel at Windiburgh, six mUee east from Linlithgow, 

Of the very few acts of the Burgh-court preserved, one in 
1664, when order was thought to have been restored, is very 
significant — "that thair acus in all time cuming be deullie 
obeervit, preservit, and not dispensand with the same by the 
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aviss of the haill coimsaU." Order does not seem to hare pre- 
vailed very long however, as the court is found, shorUj alter, 
ordering tiie town to be kept, night and day, bv watch and 
ward. In 1566 they are found arranging for me slating <rf 
the church, which had been previously covered with lead — a 
considerable portion of the lead having probably been taken 
away for Uie manu&cture of bullets. There are some appoint- 
ments of persons to draw the revenues of altars, so as to secure 
these for the common good, by redispositiona These proceed- 
ings are confirmed by Sie charter of James YI. of 1391 ; and 
Ludovic, Earl of Lennox, Commendator of St. Andrews, and 
Lord St. John, are found in oUier documents disponing the 
atmual-rents due to the priory ajid the precep(!bry, as well as 
their Bailleries within buigh, to the community. The annual- 
rente payable to the altara were in some cases, if not in all, 
redisponed by the community to .the owners of lands and 
tenements out of which they were payabla To one of these 
charters, of date 1598, the old great seal of the bui^ is still 
appended, The seal differs slightly from the present great 
seal, the aide on which St, Midiael appears being more elegant^ 
and the other side less so. The Burgh-mills came also into 
tJiie buigh's possession in 1560, by disposition of Jean Living- 
ston, the last prioress of Manuel convent. Dame Jeane and 
Dame Uai^nret Gokbume skn this deed, each " with my hand 
at the pen led by the notar. 

Ninian Winzet, the schoolmaster of the burgh for the tea 
vears from 1551 till 1561, deserves mention. He seems to 
have been much aggrieved by his dismissal from the grammar 
school of " that mykyndly toun ;" and he blames the preacher 
"Dene Patnk Kinloquhy, ' and lie Sirperintendent of the dis- 
trict, Spottiswood, for his dismissal. He appears to have been 
a conscientious adherent of the Bomish cnurch, and a clever 
man, fond of aigumentation. He devoted himself afterwards 
to publishing controversial tracts, some of them addressed to 
John Knox, but had very soon to leave the country, and he 
ultimately got the appointment of Abbot of St. James's, the 
Scots convent, at Ratisbon.* 

After the battle of Langside, the houses of the Hamiltoos 

■ Sm Irving'! Lines t/ScUUA Wrikn. 
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-were plundered, and thirteen carte laden with vatnables and 
furniture, from Hamilton, Draflen, and Kinneil, passed through 
to Edinbui^h ; some of the bulky articles bemg sold by tiie 
way at the Cross. The vigorous rule of " the ^od Regent," 
Murray, seemed to render the success of the opposite, or 
Queen s party, hopeless, and several attempte at his assassin- 
ation were made, the last of which proved successful. John 
Hamilton of BotJiwellhau^ was the instnunent of the Queen's 
party on this occasion.* The Regent was proceeding with an 
armed force from Stirling to Edinburgh, and lodged here on 
the night of the 19th January 1670. One of me roads to 
Edinburgh was by way of Mid-Calder, and it left Linlithgow 

Swbat is called the Dew-well wynd, and it would appear 
it the B^ent was going oy it. Hamilton concealed himeelf 
in the house of hie uncle, .Ajchbishop Hamilton, which stood 
next west to that of Charles Drummond of Biccarton, then 
Provost of the town. From the gallery of the house, Hamil- 
ton fired at the Regent, the ball passing through his belly and 
killing the horse of Arthur Douglas who rode beside him. 
Hamilton, who had a swift horse rea^, succeeded in making 
his escape. The Regent died in the Palace at eleven o'clock, 
on the night of the 20th. The house from which the Regent 
was shot, according to the Lvwmal, " incontinent tihairef ter 
wea all utterlie burnt with fyre." 

The County-Court buildings and the Prison now occupy the 
ground where *' Biccarton's lodging," as Drummond's house 
was for long called, and that of the Archbishop stood. A 
bronze portrait tablet has lately been inserted in the wall of 
the Court-house as a sort of sign-post to visitors — some of the 
contributors carefully guarding themselves (gainst the idea of 
their contributing towards erecting anything in honour of the 
Regent. The design ia by Sir Noel Paton, and it has been 
beautifully modelled by his sister, Mrs D. O. Hill. The exact 
spot where the Regent fell is aJmost directly opposite the 
north-west comer of the building. When the old buildings 

' A mythicBl story used to do duty as eiooerstiiig the Queeu'i party from 
complicity in the tuiwainatioii, snd u m eicnBe or juitificatioD for Huniltau. 
It ia that Sir John Bellenden, Justice-Clerk, got a f^'ant of the forfeited landB 
of Woodhouaelee, and had turned out Huoilton'g wife Uftked on a cold winter 
night among the Pentland hilla, where ahe went mad I 
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on the site were taken down, Hamilton's house revealed in its 
eastern part, which had been turned into a two-storey dwell- 
ing house, a fine large hall with a round arch at the eaat end, 
somewhat like that in the large hall of the Pahu^e. A coat-of- 
arms from Biccarton^s lodging is preserved in one of the gables 
of the prison. It bears date, however, of 1647. 

Linlithgow seems to have been the head-quarters of the 
Queen's party about this time, and it suffered in conBeqnence ; 
I<ennox and the English army, in revenge of the Regent's 
death, burning the houses of the Queen's adherents in the 
town and neighbourhood — Pardovan, Binny, Kincavel, Niddry, 
liivingston, and Kinneil — scarce leaving them a stone house 
habitable. When the English troops left the country, ihev 
carried off with them to Berwick, Charles Drummond, as well 
as the Provost of B!addiugton, because they would not give 
pledges to prevent the assemblingof the Hamiltons and t^eir 
party in their respective towns. The towns were neither large 
nor properly waUed, so that it would have been impossible for 
them to have made such pledges good. 

Blackness Castle in the succeeding fewyears changed hands 
several times. Alexander Stewart, the Cfovemor, betrayed it 
to Queen Mary's party for 800 crowns, because as he said "the 
Regent and the King's Lords would not ^ve him anything to 
keep it with." The most romantic story in connection with 
it is the betrayal of Sir James Kirkaldy by his wife, in 1573, 
to the Regent Morton. Sir James returning from France 
with SO.OW double-ducats— arrears of the Queen's dowry — to 
help the cause, and landing at Blackness, had been made 
prisoner by the keeper of the caatle, who, in the absence of 
Sir James, had gone over to the other side. While in prison 
Sir James managed to gain over the men, and kept the castle. 
His wife came to visit him, and induced him to accompany 
her for a short way when leaving, when he was seized by 
Captain Lambie, at this time keeper of Linlithgow Palace, and 
sent next day to Edinburgh. He shortly uter made his 
escape, and on the eighth morning thereafter his wife was 
found lying strangled in her bedroom ! As some accounts 
endow Blackness about this time with fabulous docks and 
quays, another story r^arding it may not be out of place. It 
is from the Burgh-court book : — 
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" IBiO, 17. January. Comperit CharleB DemuBtoii, captane of the hous and 

strength of BlakneaH, under oar Soveraine lord, the Kingis Grace, and hevely 
meamt and complenit upon the BaillieB of tiie Bur^ ^iwud, XiaX tb» enld 
bars msit ane liary and aggnvoosa dander upone him, wyand he luld injar- 
onslie have akatitt, tollit, and wrangouslie tone certaue hundira herying fra 
fyva bote or thaitbf that come to the uiid Blakneas pier with herying. " 

The bailiea, after clearing themselves, discovered the real 
offender in John Barbour, who was condemned to sit down in 
the court on his knees and say "Tongue, ye Hed;" and to 
repeat the same performance at the Cross on the next market- 
day. 

With James YL the Palace seems to have been a favourite 
held here in 1586, 1593, and 1596. He seems to have made 
some alterations on the west side, the large window in what 
is called Queen Maiys room, and hearing nis initials, having 
been opened or enlarged by him, as well, possibly, as the upper 
small windows in the same apartment. The somewhat un- 
common long narrow window lighting up the ceiling of the 
adjoining chamber may also have been hia work. It would 
appear that in the midst of the confusion of the strife between 
King's men and Queen's men, the preservation of the royal 
retirement. Three of his Parliaments or Conventions were 
property had been comparatively neglected, and the dwellers 
near the loch had been encroaching — -hence the following letter 
to the magistrates : — 

Rek. Provi 
Fforeamekill a 

boraeB wateritt besyde our Palaice be the wattar yett in the Kirhgait be aoe 
anmill paBBBge Bwa that they myoht pace and repace by utheria witboot im- 
peiumeiit, Nochtwtstanding being informit That sum iubabitantiB in that our 
burgh pretenand richt to the tenementis and mida adjacent to our said loch 
his not onlie stoppit the paaiage of oar aaida horaea be including the Baniyn be 
dyikis Bot also in the late droathe of somer extendit the bonnda and linutia of 
thair tcnementia lor within owr gaid loch to the ^^t preiudice of our orchardis 
and yeordis adjacent to our said Palaice ba staying the samin to flow owr the 
aald bounds thetrof and causing the somyn in respect of your regtreayning to 
owrdow our Petll and orchardis of onr said Paleice Geving us tbairby to mer- 
vell of yon, your BlotMuUnea thairin and owraioht in staying thame, Quha 
altogidar sould have Respectit us In that behalL It ia thairtor our will and 
we eiprealie comand j^ou That upone the aicht heirof ye stay all fardir build- 
ii^ of the aamyn dyikia and destroy and cast downe oil that or ollreddie biggit 
within the bounde of the flowing oi onr said Loch except that dyik biggitbe 
Kicholl Bell flbr reetreayniug of the passage frome our said Peill, as ye and ilk 
ane of you will answer to us upon your officeis and obedience and will dis- 
charge yourself theirof Whoiranent thir prtsentis Ball be your wMTond Snb 
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In another letter the King complains of the same grievance as 
hindering the washing of his horses, as well as obstructing the 
inhabitants from passing along the shore of the loch for the 
purpose of washing their clothes ; and be commands the magis- 
trates to hinder all encroachment beyond what was wont to be 
cultivated, " notwithstanding of whatsumevir letters purchest 
or to be purchest at our hand," It would appear, further, that 
tiie inhabitants had been in the habit, before Nicol Bell's dyke 
was built (at Uie Vennel, it may be presumed), of bleaching 
their clothes in the PeeL 

The Livingstons, who had been favourites with Ma^ of 
Quise, and one of whom was selected as one of the four Iterys 
who were to be the companions of their little mistress. Queen 
Mary, were also favourites with James VI,, who in 1600 con- 
ferred the title of Karl of Linlithgow upon Alexander, Lord 
Livingston. His Lordship was one of the nobles to whom 
the education of the Princes and Princesses was committed — 
the Princess Elizabeth, who afterwards married the King of 
Bohemia, being consigoed to his care. The great Palace of 

* The wliole of the Und in and around the town and loch appears to have 
liMn at one time royal proper^. These possesBionB were -conaiderably dimin- 
ished bj the time of James VL, but atUl included most of the land in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Palace. The foUowing is a translation of part of an 
Act of Farliament fixing the dowry of the Queen of James II. , of which the ~ 
Pslace and lands here formed part :— ' ' Our Mansion or Palace beside the loch, 
with the Loch and fishings of the same ; and all and whole the Great-Cnatoma 
and Borgh-Bent of our Burgh of Linlithgow, with the office of Sheriff of tha 
same ; and all and whole our Landa under-written, to wit : — Kyucavil, Dnun- 
croBB ; all and whole our acres at the eaat and west ends of said Burgh, with 
the 8anctuai7 crofts, Bonytone, tJie Lochaide, Kyngaffelde, with the annual 
Muts of tlie Orchard croft, uid of the FetJiel-oroft. " 

Fbthel CBOrr. — The name of this piece of the royal gronttds, after posung 
through the intermediato stage of " Fidilcroft, " has now been changed into 
" the fiddler's Croft." This was probably the croft or piece of land for grow- 
ing Broom, once rather an important article of food for cattle. The actual 
^beepers " of the Palace and grounds, long ago, were usually inhabitants of 
the town, and their payment appears, from the notos in the Spoitinooode Mi»- 
eellan]/, to have been £50 a year. For this they were bound to keep the 
sroond*, gardens, orchards, ftc. , in order, and, as appears in the grant to 
Andrew Ferriar (1667), they were commanded and charged " to labour md 
manure oertain faulda of brume within the said Peolis grounds], for holding 
and pastnring of our souverainea meiris thairintJlL " The word ia probably 
the old Ti'"g''''' BatlU or bttU, " fertile," allied to the old Noree beil, a pastnre. 
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Hiedelb&rg, which was the future residence of this priucees, is 
said to have been indebted to her for the marked resemblance 
it is said to bear to the palace here. 

The accession of James to the throne of England, in 1603, 
closed in great measure the connection of Linlithgow with - 
royalty ; and the Earl of Linlithgow appears to have been left 
occupant of the Palace. The north side which for two years 
previous had been in a perilous state, " fell in," leaving the 
walls standing, between uiree and four of the morning of 6th 
September 1607 ; and the inner wall threatened to fall, also, 
and to destroy the fountain.* The Palace must have been in 
.tJiis condition at the date of the King's visit to Scotland in 
1617 ; when he gave orders for the rebuilding of the north 
side. It is a pity that, so far as known, nothing has been 
preserved to indicate the style of the older building. The 
design for the rebuilding would of course be made by the 
King's " Master Ma^on " or Architect for Scotland for the time 
being — probably by William Wallace, who eight years after- 
wards designed Heriot's Hospital in Edinburgh. Before the 
original records were examined, and writers went by conjec- 
ture, all such buildings of this time used to be ascribed to 
Inigo Jones, the Queen's Architect in London, who designed 
Wmtehftll. There are architectural features peculiarly Scotch 
in the Palace here, and in Heriot's Hospital, whidi could 
scarcely have occurred to Mr Jones. 

The grand entrance to the Lyon Chamber recently re- 
opened seems to have been shut up at this time- Whether 
the apartment in the north corner on the level of the Lyon 
Chamber was at this time converted into a kitchen is doubt- 
ful, but the vaulted roof, either now or at some former time, 
has been removed to lighten the wails. The sprin^ngs of 
the arches of the groining are worth attention, they being 
diSerent from anything else here of that kind. There is a 
similar kitchen in the vaulted apartment below, communi- 
cating with the Lyon Chamber by a passage and spiral stair- 
case. The fire-places of neither have been part of tne original 
design. The fine fountain in the centre of the court must 
have been partially injured by this time, as one of the lower 



* SpoUtaaoode MiaxUcaty. 
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balance turrets has been then replaced by one in a different 
style, out of keeping with the otners, ajid with ornament of 
the time of James VX, as pointed out by the late Br Joseph 
Bobertscoi. Such fountains were meant for dipping out of, 
and they may still be seen in use in continental towns. The 
ideas and spirit of the old architecture were lost, and the 
architect here seems to have thoni/ht that the fountain would 
harmonise better with his new bunding if raised on a pedestaL 
The Cross Well of the town has, also, been altered in this way 
to a much greater extent. The Cross Well has been rebuilt 
in 1628, in 1659, and in 1807. The iterations of the gothic 
character of the balance turrets would probably be made in 
1628. The top part of the grand fountain erected some time 
ago at Holyrood is mainly copied from tike Palace fountain 
here. 

The inhabitants of the burgh of coarse got up a great dis- 
play on the occasion of the King's visit, the most notable part 
of which was the salutation at the gate, by the schoolmaster 
of the burgh, who, from the interior of a plaster figure, de- 
livered to his majesty an address commencing : — 

" Thrice royal sir, hsra do I yon beseech, 
' Who Art a lion, to hear a Lou's speech ; 
A miiade t for since the days of .^Isop, 
No lion, till those dsn, a voice dared nuse np 
To neh a majes^ I Tbm, King of men. 
The King of Masts speaks to ^lee from his den. 
Who, thon^ he now anolosed be in plaster, 
When he was free, wm Uthgow's vim •choolmaster," 

It was the last time that the autliorities had the opportunify 
of welcoming a resident Sovereign — Whitehall and St James's, 
Windsor and Hampton Court were hereafter to be to the 
thrice-royal Sirs in the place of Holyrood and Stirling Falk- 
land and IJnlithgow, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE COVENANTS, THE RESTORATION, AND 
THE REVOLUTION. 

tHE Befonnation was nov accomplished, but all the ques- 
tions raised in the course of the struggle had not been 
disposed of; and another hundred years or more of 
iutennittent turmoil had to pass before these could be prac- 
tically settled. Few of the important events of the period 
occoired in Liiyithgow, but much may be learned from its 
records illustrative of the life and spirit of the time ; and in 
its old character of an advanced post for an invading force, 
B8 well aa from its position on the great highway to the north 
and west, a more than ordinary diare of incident will be 
found connected with its history. 

It may be necessary to remind the reader t^t the first 
"National Covenant" was snbscribed in 1579, — in which the 
King, nobility, and people, bound themselves to maintain the 
reformed church a«;ainBt all enemies. The three powers in 
the state were at tSis time virtnally the King, the Nobility, 
and the Church ; and of these three the Churcn, as the repre- 
sentative of the great body of the people, from the uncompro- 
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mising cliaracter of its leaders and the Bt«m independence of 
its prmciples, was perhaps the most powerful, or at least the 
most unmanageable by the King. The clergy maintained 
their right of animadTertiiig in the pulpit on public affairs as 
a spiritual privilege, and the King had adopted the theory of 
the right of kings to govern everything, civil and spiritual, — 
their responsibility being to the divinity alone, by whom the 
right was confeired. Collisions between the two powers were 
inevitable, and Blackness castle found many occupants for its 
cells ; and it was in consequence of the rising and tumult at 
Edinburgh, on one of these occasions, in 1596, that the Court, 
the Privy Council, and the Court of Session, were removed to 
what James is said to have designated as his " foithful town 
of Linlithgow." Away from the influence of the Edinburgh 
populace, it was here, too, that the trial of John Welsh and 
the other ministers was conducted before the High Court of 
Justiciary in 1604, for treason, as ringleaders of the Aberdeen 
Assembly, which had met in deflance of the King's command. 
Welsh and the others had been confined for a length of time 
previously in Blackness, and they were sentenced to depart 
for life from the country as traitors.* Assemblies, in which 
the King carried matters his own way, were held here in 1606 
and 1608, and a partial episcopacy — uie substitution of which 
for the combined and powerful action of the presbyterial 
church courts, the King so much desired — establidied. 

At his visit to Scotland in 1633, Charles I. in his progress 
called at his ancestral palace, and the Town Council seem to 
have been at a loss as to how the King's retinue were to be 
maintained " seeing the puir peipill hes not wharupon to su^ 

* Welah was defended on this occasion, when eveiy one eke it is said was 
afraid to oppose the King, by Thomiis Hope, afterwardu the celebrated Sir 
ThoDiaB, but then a young man. Welsh ia eaid to have thanied him in court 
for his exertions, and said that he felt aasnred that Hope's posterity wonld 
me to tJie hujheat honours in the place where they now were, while the 

Clerity of the Chancellor of the Jury. 8t«wart of Oraigie, who had shown 
iself inimical to the priaonera, would cease out of uie land. Welah'a 
alleged benediction or prophecy has been fully realised, the various descend- 
ants of Sir Thomas Hope being now t^e principal landholders in the C!onuty. 
The first of the Hopes who appears in public life is " Edward Houp," a suc- 
cessful trader or merchant in Edinburgh. He was one of the three Commis- 
sioneiB for Edinburgh in the first General Assembly of the Kirk in 1S60, hia 
fellow Connnissioaers being John Knox and James fioroae. 
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tain thame." Besides the securing of provisions and lodgings, 
preparations were made to present a respectable front to his 
majesty. A house in the Kirkgate being "theikit with straw" 
the Council order its owner to cover it with slates, " as it was 
unseemly and a disgrace to the toun;" John Ritchie, mason in 
Edinburgh, who had done himself so much credit in rebuilding 
the Cross- well, was sent for "to make ane unicorn for the 
head of the Market Cross ;" several of the Council were to be 
provided with silk clothes " for the credit of the countre and 
the towne;" a "fuitt mantell" was borrowed from Edinburgh; 
and last, not least, 

" Jwte 7. The quhilk day. In respect that hia Maje«tie is to come to tliiB 
bru^, And considering how imdecent it is to weir plaidis and blew bumetia, 
Thairfor it is atatuitt and oidanit That no person athir in burgh or landwart 

ancient Kingdome ; And that n<aie resort in Uie towne with Dannettis or 
plaidiB, Qnder the paine of confiscatiou of thaii plaidis and bannettis, and 
ponichineut of thair petsonne." 

The " blue bonnets " had their revenge by-and-bye. The 
idea of divine right, taken up by the father, was held with a 
still firmer faith by the eon, and his dislike of presbyterianism 
was still stronger. The attempt of Charles to enforce the use 
of the Liturgy was met in the first instance by the discharge 
of Jenny Gteddea's stool at the head of the clergyman, and 
shortly after by the determined combination of all who feared 
the destruction of civil liberty or of Presbyterian government 
in the Church, And now came the renewal of the Covenant, 
and the famous Glasgow Assembly of 1638, and raising of 
armed men to go to the borders for defence of " the guid 
cause." The quota of men liable for service in the burgh 
appears by a list in the Minute-book to have been 186, of 
whom about 40 were drafted at a time. A summary mode of 
raising money seems to have been put in practice on one occa- 
sion, " all persons in the town" being summoned before the 
Council to declare upon oath what money they had beside 
them. During the time the people were subscribing the 
Covenant and forming their plans in Edinburgh, in 1637, the 
Privy Council and the Courts were removed to Linlithgow 
once more, but found, one account says, the Palace so much 
out of repair and the houses in the town so mean that they 
adjourned to Stirling. Probably they thought themselves too 



near to Edinburgh, as they are twice found, shortly after, 
sitting at Linlithgow " watching events." 

In the local records of the few succeeding years, there is 
little worthy of special notice until the expedition of Montrose 
in 1644, when the town submitted to the Master of Napier 
after the battle of Kilsyth. Napier was sent here to relieve 
his father, Lord Napier, now an old man, and.other prisoners 
kept in durance here and in Blackness castle, and to proclaim 
s meeting of Parliament. The magistrates were afterwards 
called to account for this submission, and their plea in excuse 
appears, as well it might, considering the character of Mon- 
trtMe's troops, to have been satisfactoiy. They set forth — 

" That tha inlubituita had Almost all then fled the town, and the ProToat 
■md some of the Bailiee were abo in the act of retreatmg, bnt they wera 
hindered by the womea dadring them for Ood'i eake not to leaTe them in 
•nch extremity in danger of the enemy ; And that the Froveet and Bailiea 
had boon thae constnined to remtuo i and to pteveat the euemy from bnmiiig 
the tonn and killing of all therein, tbey were compelled to complj wHh tha 
enemy ; and beaeechmg them to pardon their weakneee," 

It is told that after the defeat of Montrose ai Fhiliphaugh, 
all the Irish (that ie, Erse, or gaelic-speaking — Highlanders in 
fact), men, women, and children, of his following, who could 
be got hold of, were slaughtered, and that a number of strag- 
glers picked up by Leslie's army on their way to Glasgow, 
were thrown over Linlithgow-bridge and drowned. If this 
occurred at LinlithgoW'bndge, it is curious that there is no 
local tradition of it. 

The plague which was scourging Edinburgh in 164>5 and 
1646, obliged the University to remove and liold its classes 
here for a few months. Th;^ were accommodated in the 
Church, which was boai'ded on into class-rooms. A meeting 
of Parliament also was held, for the last time in the Palace, 
in 1646. A note of expenses incurred by the Burgh Commis- 
sioner to the next Parliament is curious : — 
The baillie Jamei Oibbison's compt L 
"" i the 27 W 

le of 41 dayie at 40a. per diem 
^ le and the eitnuirduiari xo u o 

Extraordinara with the Agent and BBverall of the barrows . . 8 6 

For two pniid tiie beet tobacco that culd be had to gift to the 

Lord Itegister at the Frovoet deair 4 

IM 6 8 
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The period extending from 16S8 — "the seeopd Befbrma- 
tion," as it is called — till the Bestoration, or at least till the 
time of Cromwell's rule, is often looked back upon by Presby- 
terians as a sort of model time, in which religion flourished 
both to an extent which might truly be called national, and 
in great purity. The dvil authorities were at the call of the 
Church courts, ready to support their findings by fine, or 
imprisonment, or biuiishment, as the case might require — 
new presbyter waa but old priest, as Milton has it; and it is 
easy to believe that great external decorum at least prevailed. 
The following excerpts from the minutes of Kirk-Session may 
shew the extent to which the surveillance of the community 
was caxried : — 

1647, May t. OrdainiB the Bailie thatt vinta on the Sabbothe in the foir- 
noone, and If kwaya the elder who riaita in the aftemoone, to aotynnpaimy tiiq 
Hiniater tiii9nshe the tonna in tha eftinome after aermone, eveiie isabbothe, 
for taking noboe who ar att familie exerdae, or oateohizing, raiding, or tike 
lyk exercue beanming the Sabbothe ; And who ar not, thatt thej aocording 

Ordainia that, inxm the Sabbothe, none be aein npon the abeat till aex 
boon att ni^t wnbont an« lawfnll oooaaion, othsrwayes to be punialit aa a 
Sabboth breaker. 

After his victory at Dunbar, Cromwell found, on his advance 
towoi;^ Stirling, a ^rrison of forty men in the Palace, which 
he fortified to some extent^ demonshing for this purpose the 
Town-house and other houses in the Kirkgate. The fortifi- 
cation seems to have consisted in enclosing with walls, the 
ruins of which remained till within the last forty years, the 
space between the exterior gateway and the south ^ont of the 
Palace — ^the Church, which furnished accommodation for his. 
horses, serving to complete the enclosure. Blackness castJe 
surrendered, after a short siege, in April 1651 ; Lord Ochiltree, 
who had lain prisoner here since 1631, was one of the prisoners 
released hy CSromwell's government after the battle of Wor- 
cester. If we may believe NicoU'a Diary, jt was on 3rd April 
1652, " blawne up with a powder trayne. It was reported 
that the deviU was vimUie seen wpon the waUa of ii at Us 
up-blounng," — so congenial to the devil, in popular estimation, 
had been the work uiat had gone on in its "dungeon and 
reching tower." Cromwell does not appear to have made any 
length^ed stay, though some of his letters are dated from 
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LinKthgow, and he is found for a few days in the neighbour- 
hood about the time of the battle of Inverkeithmg* The 
garrison appear to have lived on friendly terms with the 
inhabitants, and to have been rather fond of ale, as the 
Qovemor is found, in 1652, desiring the Council to limit t^e 
number of " brewsters," in consequence of the disorders of hid 
Boldiera. / 

The principal councillors of the town fled, on the approadi 
of Cromwell, to Gulross, and did not return till after the 
battle of Worcester, when the prospects of the Royalists were ■ 
for the time ruined. The Burgh Records had a narrow escape, 
Colonel Sanderson sending the Councillors word that if not 
ransomed for £100 he would bum them. After supplication 
to the commission of the Kirk, then sitting at Stirling, who 
promised " that it Bould nevir be holdin heireftir as comply- 
ance," they succeeded in getting possession for £30, sterling. 
The records were immediately sent to Dundee, but after the 
storming of that place by General Monk, they had again to 
be ransomed by a payment of 48 pounds, Scots, to Lieutenant 
Kilpatrick. The " writs " had been mixed up with those of 
Dundee, but were separated and brought home, " at the least 
so mony a-s war preservat." 

The congregation of the place, now broken up into two 
bodies of Besolutioners and Protesters, had of course to seek 
accommodation elsewhere — one of them in a barn, until 1656, 
when the Governor allowed them to resume occupation of the 
Church, the Resolutioners in the east end, and " the pretendit 
Session," or Protesters, " whom we suppose," say the others, 
"will not professe themselves to be aSessione of the Supreme 
Judicatories of the Church," in the west end of the building. 
It was altered days now from the time when they could call 
Earls and Councillors to their bar to answer for then* political 
doings, as they did after " the Enga^ment." 

The garrison was withdrawn from the Castle, as they called 
the Palace now, in November 1659, the town being offered 
the keeping of it if they would give a bond of £1000 to keep 
it for the Parliament, an offer, however, which was declined ; 
but the use of a room or two " upon the west-quarter whair 

* See Cwlj'le'a Leiieri and Speeeiiiea <^ OVitef GnmivtU. 
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the Bouldiers lay" was conceded for town and county business. 
Shortly after followed tJie B^storatiou, and the triumph of the 
"malignanta" who had hitherto submitted, very much against 
their will, to the domination first of the thorough-going Pres- 
byterians — swearing Covenants, and submitting to church dis- 
cipline, which they detested — and next to the firm repressive 
rule of Cromwell. Shortly, too, commenced the attempt to 
force Episcopacy on an unwilling people, with General Thomas 
Dalyell to or^oon them into submission. An anecdote of 
Dalyell's earlier days occurs in the Council Minutes, and is 
worth repeating, as shewing the natural character of the 

16S9, July 9. The qohilk day Qie Provost, B&iliea, and Counsall, cou- 
lidering the JT^^t wronK done be ThomM Dalyell, younger, of Binns, to 
Qeot^ Bell, Bailie, one l£e Magd&lene day last was, in seiuiiDg for Mm and 
'' ' " ' ' foi >li«Tni«»in£ of Thomu Moks out of waird ; 

oayiiu to have bereft him of hia lyfe ; Ordeinea 
__^„„,„„_ _ .„ ._„. _|^jiB him for his compeirance befoir the Secrat 
CoudmU, to Hwwer for the (oinnud wrcmg. 

The rejoicings of the hitherto repressed " Malignauts" at the 
changed state of affairs were extreme, and one of the extremest 
caaea of this occurred here in May 1661,* on the occasion of 
tiie anniversary of the Restoration, when they biu-nt the 
Covenant, which King and Courtiers all had formerly sworn 
to maintain. This act was long considered to be an oppro- 
brium to the place, and the Council are found long after, in 
1696, ordering search to be made in their minutes to see what 
part their predecessors had taken in the matter, and finding 
" nothing tnerein appointing the same to be done," declaring 
" that the Toun had noe hand in burning the Covenant, and 
any aspersion put upon the Toun thairanent to be falsa and 
calumnious." The following account of this affair is from a 
manuscript written about the time, in the possession of a 
gentleman in the Register House. , Another account, not so 
complete, may be found in Cruickekank' a History of the Church 
of Scotland, Irom which a few corrections have been adopted, 

* A Btoiy appeore in the Mtreuritu Caledonha 'S ewspaper about this date 
to the effect that the Bwans, whicli, had left the loch in diaguet at Cromwell'g 
ganiBon (who verypoBBiblj^ did not feed them in winter), letumed to their 
old quarten at the £e«tor»tion I 
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After pebUek Mnioe tlia tfa —ti wm« filL 
llw itreeti, thmt it ma oat withont limmid tr 
trttM about foor o'clock in the aftarnoon went to the IE 
lodgiiut, iuritiiig hit lordihip to honour lliem with-Mi pieMiice mt the Bolem- 
ai^ of the daj. The Huivbstea were Andrew 01««i proroet, Bobert Miliiey 
Thomas Wut, George Btit, Jamai (Hen, bayliei. The Eaile of linliUwow 
oaniB with the Hi^pitnttea to tiw movat plaMkooonqMoied witiiinanyauier 
gmttenen, iritere a teUe wm oovmed with ccmfectioDB. Tke°r wen met with. 
the Carat of the plaoe, Baniaay (now Bi«hop of Vonblaiw), who prayed and 
■ang n paalm ^O that wogbKoe and ungodly villand that oould woTship Ood 
wfcn about hu wiekeduen), titen eatiof; tome of the ccnIeDtioiia they tbrew 
tbe rest a-mtimg ^ic pao^e ; the fountain all **»<■ time nimiing with French 
wine of lererar oolonia and Spaniah wine, and ocmtiniied two or three hoon. 
Hia Loidahip with the HMiitratai and seotlemen drank the Bjngaod Qnem'a 
and all the Royal iantilie Uieir hMltiu, hi* Mueaty'a Oonnuuimnr the Earie 
of Middletoun, — breaking baaketa of gtwaea. At we MereatCroaBwae erected 
a orowne standing <» an arch on four tMllarB. On the one ride of the arch waa 
placed a statue in farm «i an i4d hag ha'Ting tta Covenant in her hmda with 
tti« supetseriptiro, A auMtiovs nnouiuTiMf } and on tbe oMtsr aide of the 
aroh was placed aoothra statue in form of a Wbigmnir banng the Bemouatrancv 
in hia hand with this sapenorittioD, No ABBocunoir witb iULiON.urn ; and 
en the other side waa dnwn a Committee of Betatee with this aopaiaoiiption. 
Am ACT FOB DEuVBKiire TBM xtHO ; and mi the left aids waa drawn a Com- 



oiuion of theKirk with thiasupencnptioB, AinAororTHaw^-KiBK;anit 
n tiie top of the arch stood the Deril as ana angel with this label in his monthf 
ItAao TO TKB CADSB J and in the middle hang a table with this litany, 



SWa snch committees as goveni'd thin nataoo. 
From kirk-aammiisi(»u, ud their proteatatioii. 
Good Lord dkUter *». 

Over the pillar at the arch ben^th the Covenant were drawn kirk-stools, 
rocks, ana reels ; and oTcr the pillar beneath the Bemcnstrsnoe were drawn 
beechen oogt and spoens ; and on the back of the arch waa drawn Rebelliom 
in a religious habit with turned np eyes, in her right band Lix Rex, in her 
left a piece called The causkb ov Qod's wrath ; round about her waa lyiug 
ail ^ta of Pariiament, of Committeea of Estates, of General Asaemblies, and 
of die Commiaamers of the Kiik, with their protestations and deolarMona 
dnring the 22 year* Rebellion ; above her waa written this aoperscription, 
KcBKUJON m AS THE 9IV ow wTTCHCKArr. At the drinking hu Hsjestiea 
health fire was pat to the frame, it turned it into ashes, and there appeared. 



h Michael the archangel, with this inscription >- 

d'b monarch on this day ws 

. . 1 kingdoma happily reetor'd 

The queen's arrived, the nutre now is w 



Great Britain's monarch on this day was bom. 
And to his kinsdoma happily reetor'd : 



Fly hem 
Fly hi 



ir choroh did rent t 
Fly, covenanting, remoustnting raoe ; 
Let tt* rejtnoe iiui God this oi^ hath sent. 
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flw Hi^datnttn Umb dU aoeoBipaii; the Enle to Um PiIkw wltera wu ereoted 
k magnmoent bonflrB. The EoHe dnmk the Kins and Qneen'i good health, 
•loo, the Bofal tma^j'i health, niaraafter the HagUtnttea made their i^o- 
' BMMOB thronj^ tb* •braeta, 

Evenrbodj did not rejoice, however, although most of the 
pec^le kindled their boniires. In 1663 the Council are found 
recranmending the Bailies to " make enquiry of the diligence 
of the Session in finding out those who, out of contempt, did 
not attend church on the King's night," and in June 1664i they 
are found imposing a fine of five pounds each on those who 
did not kindle boiwres cm the aomvetBaiy day. Episcopacy 
was agun in ihe ascendant, and it was resolved to trample out 
all spirit of opposition to its estahlishment and continu&nce. 
The Session records are awanting from July 1660 till May 
1673, hnt from that year a samp^ may he taken <^ much of 
what must have gone on before : — ' 

1675, Jmte 17. Alex. Wilami, maaon, imder Cftmbber, corapeiritig thia day 
Id aniwr for procnrint^ baptiune to hii child nnwarrandably, confeit he had 
tmcnred buttume to bia child from a MiiUBta' <rf the Goapel, bat refnaed to 
tftQ the nukuter'i name, nor whrae it waa done, nor when he waa in the chnroh 
on tiie Loid'a di^. The SeiaioB leferred him to tike Magiitntei for "■■''^"g 
him lyable to the I^w. 

The town appe«t8 to have been very fortunate in Ha firet- 
miuister, Mr Alexander Seton, although he seems never to 
have been on good terms with the Council, and scaroely with 
any one, hs according to his own account, scarcely any came 
to hear him preach. Possibly neither the Council nor the 
minister wished to harass their fellow-townsmen, and each 
blamed the other for the " irr^ularities " prevalent* The 
Council on one occasion blame Seton as the princinal cause of 
them all, as he, thev said, " encouraged the phanaticks to con- 
tinue the conventicles, by saying, ' poor people why sould they 
be hindered in preaching and praying whar they pleised ! ' ' 
Shortly after he is found a little more diligent, and the follow- 
ing is one of his cases : — 

1676, Jmaary 30. ArduL Hatry repreeented ii 

np and donn the ' *■ — ^ *• ~— ' — ' 

deiling danmatic 



of Hiltly— both pUctt it 
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a to obUdga him to balyobla 

The Council seem to have temporized as well as they could, 
but the fact of their remiaaneBa in enforcing the law in its 
atriogency would not hide, so the Earl of Linlithgow appears 
in 1681 at the Council board with a commission req^uiring the 
Councillors to subscribe the Test on their knees — a bitter pill 
which they took four months to get over, some, including the 
Town-Clerk, demitting, " not having cleimes." A worse dose 
still was in store for them, however, in a visit of a committee 
of Privy Council in 1683 to take the magistrates to task for 
their "neglect in punishing phanaticks." There is little in 
the Council minutes on the subject, only the Council could 
find no one at next election to act as Provost, and Lord 
Livingston was appointed to the office by the Privy CounciL 
The records of the Kirk-Session show only a significant blank. 
The atrocities committed during the dismal reigns of Charles II. 
and his successors, were, however, rather witnessed than fully 
experienced by the people here, unless, indeed, the record of 
them be lost or purposely destroyed. One of the bailies of 
the burgh, who figures in the Session books as one of the 
"fanatics," by name William Higgins, came out after the 
Revolution as a minister of the church. The neighbourhood of 
Borrowatounness seems to have been more fertile in victims, 
ona of whom was a servant girl, called Marion Harvey, who 
was hanged at Edinburgh for hearing Cargill, who frequently 
visited the neighbourhood, preach, and for nolding inlercourse 
with intercommuned persons * In the excitement of religious 
controversy, a sect calling themselves " Sweet Singers" arose 
in Bo'ness, under the leadership of John Gibb, a saflor. They 
expected the immediate advent of the millennium, A body of 
them once set themselves down on the alopes of the Pentlands 
to witness the destruction of Edinburgh by fire from heaven. 
John is found by-and-bye cooling his brain in Linlithgow jail. 



' Sir Robert Hamilton, the leader of the Covenanters at Bothwell-bridge, ia 
said to have taken up hla residence at Borrowstounnesa after the Revolutton. 
This was for convemence of correHpondenca with the mambers of Uia United 
Societies, as the extreme covenanting party tben termed themeelvea, resident 
in Holland Or elsewhere abroad. He u aaid to have died and been buried in 
BorrowBtounnega, 
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Some iuddental touchee vhich bring the realities of history 
home, occur in the records, such as an order to the magistrates 
to secure riderless horses which liad run off from the fight at 
Peutland. An order from Dalyell runs : — 

tk the Sd off Mas ■'Se? 

ProvoMt 

Yon »fa«ll Delyrer the pruonnera which is In four Cuatodie to 
the Laird off Hatton or any who ComuuuidE In His abaence aa Lyhwafea the 
Amnnitione-~T. Daxtell. 

And this is the receipt given to the magistrates : — 

Beceaivit be Archibald Dooglas, Cliftouhaugh, Ryder in the lAird of Hatton 
hiH troQp, at command of our Lontenant Srom Robert Crawford and Umphra 
WelBh two of the bailliea of linlithgow by the above Comaod the Macaziiie 
fibllowing viz. Xhrattie and two Mvaheti, two banelU of powder Mair ane 
other barrell with Bom powder in it, also fonr powder bags with some powder 
in the hagB Mair ane barrell of Baall, with two hyds and thjie eeckB with 
Match Mair aucht prisaonera I grant the Reoept of the above written 
Magozin and prtMonets be thii present snbscribit with my iaad at liolitiigciw 
the flburth May 1667. There is two of the above written prissonera eeik and not 
able to travellao the two ii left in the prison of Linlithgow. — Am. I)ocoi.abse. 

From the Kirk-Session minutes we have, " June 1679, Inne 
regard there wafi no sermon in regard of His Majesties forces 
marching through the toun befoir Bothwel Bridge ffecht" 
Another notice of this same ^ht occurs in Kirkwood's amus- 
ing pamphlet. The History of the. Ttoentyseven Oode of Lin- 
l^hgovi. Though " exceeding loath to speak so of himself till 
he was forced to it for his own vindication," he thus narrates 
some of his own good deeds : — 

Now how kind and familiar, not to say bountifiil, Mr Kirkwood has been 
to I^byterianB in their lowest Condition, while lying in Priaon, and in very 
great Straits, many in LWigovt con yet attest ; and Enndreds in that Conntry 
yet Mmember, what he did after that Fight at BolhweU, when about 1200 
frisoaere, most of them naked, were carriM. through the town to Edinburgh, 
he pitying these poor diatreBsed People, went to the Captain A lexaader Btoki> 
of Thomidike, who commanded the OaardB, being of hia old Acquaintance and 
Condisciple, and got from liitn his Cane, aa a token to the Souldiere, not to 
hinder him to do the Prieoners all the kindness he could ; for People were 
not easily permitted Access, Some of the prisoners having made their Escape 
by means of those that went to them ; and there from Three in the Morning, 
till Ten in the Forenoon, he alone stood on the Fleah-morket Wall, and gave 
in over it above 300 Snits of Cloaths, and exceeding mnch Meat and Brmk, 
not without liaKord of his Person, being often like to follow the Cord, with 
which he let down the BarieLs to those Prisoners, of whom many thereafter 
came back and thanked him heartily, for the Favour he had done them." 
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The aoceasion of James Til.,* more deepty immeTBed ia tiie 
dream of divine right than even his father, brought no relief; 
• and no elections of Town Council even were permitted in his 
reign, the magistrates being nominated by the Privy CounciL 
It was not wonderful that the people got thoroughly tired of 
the Stu&rta, and so thoroughly disgusted with uieir absurd 
pretensions as emphatically to decuire that James, when he 
ran away, had not merely abdicated, but forfeited his claim to 
the crown. Claverhouse — the infamous cold-blooded perse- 
cutor of the lowland presbyterians, now Lord Dundee — tiie 
" bonnie Dundee " of Jacobite minstrelsy, was leader of the 
opposition to this finding, and the Convention of Estates 
which sat at Edinbur^ m 1689 are found on the ISth of 
Uarch ordering " that a Herauld be sent to the Lords Dundee 
Levingstowne and others wiUi them at Lithgow or Stirling to 
retume to the meeting on twenty-four houn on payo <^ 
tileason With indemnity what is done if they Lay down tiieir 
armes Immediately." Farther on the macer reports "that he 
hade not mett with the Lord Dundee But he left a coppie at 
the house he was informed the Lord Dundee did lodge at Lin- 
lithgow." " Ere the King's crown goea down there are crowns 
to be broke," says Dundee in the t»Ilad, so, in July following, 
he fell at Eilliekrankie, opposing the Revolution. William 
and Mary were now on the throne, and the long fight against 
the establishment of arbitraiy power was over. Even tiie 
Kirk was quiet over ita divine rights, and those who were 
dissatisfied with the new settlement^ formed at the one 
extreme the Seotch Episcopal Church, and at the otiier tiie 
United Sodeties men, now known as Comeroniaus and Be- 
formed Presbyterians. 

Kirkwood, who was appointed in room of David Skeoch (a 
schoolmaster removed m 1676 for attending conventicles), 
[ives a curious satirical picture in his pamphlet, of some of 

le doings of the time. Amongst these he relates that at the 
Revolution the inhabitants assembled in arms at the Crose to 
the number of some hundreds, and sent orders to the two 
ministers to vacate their offices. It does not appear that this 
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** nbbling of the eomtee" van effective here, bat th6 second 
minister was ehottiy afterwardB remored for refusing to pray 
for King; William and Qneen Mary. 

The Presbyterians were in power once more, with Widter 
Stewurt of Pardovan," a young man, according to Kirkwood, 
hardly yet major, at their head a^i Provost; and poor Kirk- 
wood was forced oat of ihe school because he would not, he 
«ays, attend the Presbyterian meeting (atill held, he says, in 
Stewart's kitchen), until he saw whether Presbytery or Epis- 
copacy was to be established as tiie natitmal church govern- 
ment. Bjrkwood,f like his predecesBor, Ninian Winzet, was 
clever, and fond of arguing a point, and so could not agree 
with men whom he too much despised. His book professes 
to be an aocoout of the plea between himself and the Town 
Council, occasioned by their forcible ejection of himself from 
the school, and of his wife, Goletine van Beest, and his fine 
Dutch fiirniture from his dwelling-house. It would occupy 
too much space to follow all the law and lawless proceedings 
which occurred, but it may be mentioned that the afiair was 



* Th« liU of the honae in the town oooopied by Stewui ii itill pointed ont. 
The honie itaelf ma taken down ten yeen md. An old lintel girea the date, 
IS96, tad the initial* «f Bob»t Stewart and ofJuiet Forrart, the re^eientative 
of ^ntr FoRMt, the fint pcoTort, and throngh marriage with whom Stewart 
wqairad the [oopertj. Culingidoii(it*eeintohaTebeeninn»e,aathejraatB 
aod under anrfaoe Ol the ftootu above were, aa wdl m the waUi and under 
Bwtaoe of the nxif of Ha npper rtoray, fonnd to be ^odily deconted with 
heialdio devices and Kioll-wo^ A copy of this ceiling haa been preaetved 
in tlie TranMeUtm* 1/ He Sod^ <f AwUqaariet. Walter Stewwt built 
another bonae, at tiie eaat end of the town, probaUy tiw smB frontiiw tlie tiA 
tower, for a raeidenoe. Walter Stewart waa a very lealona Fraa%taiian, 
ud Ida book, known aa Pardomm't CaOietiont, ii tW an tuttboritjr <ai the 
vrocednie in Chai«li cocrta. He left hia estate of Pardovan and ma honae 
bm to the Ola^ow Soeie^ for PrDpuntinft Cbriatian Knowledge^ Stewart 
bel(»^;ed to the party oppoaed to Um Union with En^dand, and aa a member 
<rf tiie Scotoh Forliament, joined in proteating againat ihat meaanre. 

t He waa editor or rather antlior of a reviaed edition of Deapanter'a latin 
Orammar, which was used in the aehoola undo- the name of Kinwood'a Oram- 
■DV, until diipUced by Ruddimam'a. When examined before the Ccanmia- 
aiooera of schools and cullegea, after the KcTolntion, aa to the best Latin 
Qrommar for schoole, be declined giving an opinion, having previonsly pnb- 
Jiahad one himaelf . Being then atked what he thonght of Deapanter, lie said, 
that " if it« BuperflnitieB were rescinded, the defects snpplied, the intricacies 
cleared, the errors rectified, and the method amended, it snight well pass for 
an ekcdlent Grammar. " He wm a^iointed, a few daya after, to perform this 
work. 
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eveiitnally carried before the Lords of tJiQ Privy Couneil, &ud 
did not terminate till 1712, Kirkwood gaining all Ma pleas, 
ajid the Ciouncil very glad to get rid of proceedings which had 
" cost the town so much anea^eaa and expenses." One of 
the most ridiculous proceediogs of the Cooncil is that which 
gave rise to the title of the tract : — 

" The Town Cooncil allegod Mr Sirkieood uid, 7%*y had done him Iryudict. 
did Uienca infer, that lie woa a SeoiUr qf (Ae Qodi qflus FMpk: For thia 
Crime Omj fyned him in 900 Marki. 

" Now know that th^ wer* dne him the eqnivalent siun Hid bo eatily paid 
that Debt 

" Was it not, think yon a mighty luciy hit of Providence that the Town's 
Debt and Mr Sirkaood'a Crime jnmpt so nioaly, that the veiy Thought at 
man cannot discern a Difiereoce. But what if the Debt had been triple <v 
qnodrupla more, than it wae ? That 8»ys nothing, a Crime committed agaioBt 
the GooB, being of infinite extent can reach it, tho never ao hi^ " 

" Ry Goda they here mean the 37 memben of the Town Council, the Fro- 
voHt, Four Bailiea, Demi of Qild,Trewiirar,TwelFeConiidIlorB, Eight Deacons; 
BO that the Websters, SutocB, Tailon, are Gods in JMhgow. .... At 
the reading of the Information, it was pretty warmly debated by peraons of 
honour, whether it waa GOD Provoit or Kirkwood, A Reviler of the Oodi of 
GOD'S People or the Provoat'a People, or Kirkwood's VeofSo. Some were 
for One, gome for another, eome for none of them, averring it waa not good 
Grammar, considering the context of the Information, and t^t inatead ofEU 
it Bhoold be ?^ ; a Stvikr <^ lie Oodt <^lhe People. Others oiVd out, it 
waa the hight of Kasphemy, to call any Webster or Tailor in the kingdom a 
God." 

In Kirkwood's time the Burgh School employed three 
masters, and the school for long after maintained a consider- 
able reputation. Amongst ite notable pupils may be men- 
tioned John, Earl of Stair, who boarded with Kirkwood, and 
Colonel Qardiuer, who lived at Bumfoot, near Carriden, in 
hi s y outh. 

When Prince Charles passed through the town, in 174i5, on 
his way to the south, he was entertained, and the Palace-well 
waa set a-numing with wine in honour of the occasion, by 
the lady in charge of the Palace, Mrs Glen Gordon. Provost 
Bucknay, who is said to have been a Jacobite, bad so litUe 
faith in the success of the Kehellion, as it is called, that he, 
like most other Jacobites, took himself out of the way. 

After the marchings of the Highlanders, and of their pur- 
suers, and the accidental burning of the Palace, in which they 
were lodged, by Hawley's dragoons in 1746, on the day after 
their flight from Falkirk, there is nothing of historical interest 
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requiring mention io connection with the place. B^;arding 
the burning of the Fala:ce a good story is told of Mrs Glen 
Gordon, the keeper. It is said that, observing the disorderly 
conduct of the aoldiers, she went to remonstrate with their 
Oeneml, and to get his a^stance to extinguish the fire which 
already threatened the house, but finding her remonstrances 
in vain, she took leave of him in these words — " a-weel, a- wee], 
I can rin fra iire as fast as ony General in the King's army " 
—alluding to Cope's defeat at Frestonpans, and to Hawleys 
own on me preceding day. It has been averred, too, that 
Hawley was in no way sorry to witness the destruction of 
this monument of the doomed race of the Stuarts. 

The Palace has stood since then a roofless ruin, saved only 
by ocoaaional repairs from crumbling into a mass of rubhish. 
It was at one time in contemplation to fit it up as a barrack 
for prisoners of war, but the notion was abandoned at the re- 
quest of the late Lord-President Blair of the Court of Session, 
who had purchased the estate of Avontoun, and built a resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood. Other proposals to convert the 
Palace into County Court-buildings, and into a supplementary 
Kegister House for Scotland, have since been abandoned, and 
the attention and expense which the Commissioners of Woods 
and Foreste now bestow upon it, promise to preserve for a 
long time to come what Sir Walter Scott has justly charac- 
terised as " one of the most striking objects of antiquity which 
Scotland yet affords." 
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OHAPTEB VIII. 

DSCAY OP THE OLD BURGHAL SYSTEM; AND 
OTHER MATTERS. 



fH£ exclusive privilege of trading within certain districts, 
which the burghs possessed, seems to have existed 
pretty entire until the end of the seventeenth centurv. 
TJuder this state of afiairs. Blackness, the Txnt of the burgn, 
seems, latterly at least, to have been a flourishing little place. 
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Sir Bobert Sibbald, in bis Histoiv of tlie County, bas given 
ab account of it, as it was in his time : — 

.1 after the rest 

„ . . 1, that he 

remembered to have saen only one house iriiere now fionoWBtooiuiera and the 
other towns luyw continued to Camden now stand. I know in my time that 
they and Uie South Ferry had some 36 ehipa belonging to them, thongh in all 
that tract upon the south side of the Forth, there is no place for ships to lye 
at, bnt at Blachneaa. Their are many rich men merchants and masters of 
■hips living there, ani} the cities of OIoko, S&'Un and LiaUthgov) had a great 
trade from thenoe with Holland, Bremen, Hamburgh, Qaeenaborgh, and 
Dantiic, and furnished all the west country with gooSs they imported from 
tbeee pUces, and then loaded ootwaids witii the prodaot of their own coontiy. 

Tbe increasing population of the country seems to have 
demanded increased accommodation, and tbe large proprietors 
on tbe shores of the sea set tbemtselves, for their own profit 
or convenience, to supply it. Tbe burgh of Linlithgow was 
in a low pecuniary condition, arising &om the many losses 
sustained during the contests already enumerated, and the 
community could not afford the outlay requisite to enable 
them to maintain the position of their port The first 
encroachment of this kmd which appears, is the erection, in 
1615, of the lands of Grange into a Inrony with the privileges 
of a free port This encroachment which threatened the 
interests of tbe burgh, was the subject of a compromise 
between tbe proprietor, Sir John Hanulton of Beircroft, and 
the Council, in which tjie erection is acceded to by the burgh 
on condition tMt the butgesses of Linlithgow mould have 
access to and use of tbe port free of toll or custom, and that, 
when any vessel arrived with merchandise, tbe goods should 
be offered to t^e Council and burgesses, at a price below 
which they should not subsequently be sold to any one else. 

The next affair of the kind was the erection of Queensferrr 
into a Royal Burgh in 1636. In this case, Linlithgow 
opposed the erection, and an arrangement was come to in 
1641, whereby Queensferry agreed to pay 10 merks yearly to 
Linlithgow as a sort of rent for their customs ; the burgesses 
wtd guild-brethren of Linlithgow were to have the same 
privileges in Queensfeny as ite own ; and before any 
foreigner got liberty to sell his cargo, twenty-four hours' 
notice was to be given to Linlithgow. 
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A more formidable opponent than either of these ehortf^ 
appeared in "the village of Boirowstounnesn," which, in 
October 1661, the Council received information that "Deuk 
Hamilton " was trying to get " erected into a Burgh-Boyal or 
Burgh of Baronie, or of Begalitie." The opposition of the 
Council, backed as they were by the Convention of Bui^hs, 
was unavailing, as the Duke seems to have succeeded, in 
1668, in getting his town erected into a Burgh of Bt^ality,* 
Burghs of Barony and of Regality were shortly after declared 
by Parliament tu be entitled to the same freedom of trade as 
Burghs-Royal, and it does not appear that Linlithgow secored 
any special privilege in Borrowstounness. This was not the 
only contest that the Burgh had with their formidable 
opponent, the Duke, the removal of the Custom-house to 
Borrowstounness being the occasion of one ; and the attempt 
to levy customs at the fair, in accordance with the charter of 
1601 which conferred a right to the customs of all feirs held 
in the county, giving rise to another.-f- The Council repaired 
or rebuilt their house in Blackness, and got the Custom-house 
retransferred ; they even offered the inducement of the 
freedom of I^nlithgow gratuitously to all masters of vessels 
taking up their residence in Blackness ; but all would not do, 
the influence of the Duke prevailed, and the Custom-house 
was again taken away, and what was worse, the trade 
follows it. Many lamentations there are in the Minutes of 
Council for many years after, over the " decay of trade : " the 
trade of the "unme places," they say about this time, "far 
exceeds that of Lithgow;" and in 1700, getting notice that 
the Duke of Hamilton was seeking power to levy an impost 
for building a harbour, they protest " that the building the 
said harbour at Bo'nes should not prejudge the Towns herbour 



* It WW) made a Bnrgli of Barony zifter the extinction of the heritable jnriB- 
dicti<Hi8. Ita affairs are now managed by Town and Hsrbonr Trustees tinder 
ft special Act 

T These attempts to uphold the "righta" of the burgh sometimee led to 
serious consequcueeB, For inatance there is amongat the town's papera a 
" SabmiBBioD as to the amount payable to the wife and relatiree of a tacks- 
man of the CuBtoms in consequence of Mb maltreatment and alaughter while 
attempting to uplift the petty custoniB at Queenafcrry fair on S5th July 1638. 
iiie plea of slaughter waB diBmiBseil, aB the man lived for some time after, but 
the parties offending were amerced in £800, Soota. 
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ad BUdmes." It was finally settled in 1713 that the Custom'- 
house ahould remaia at Bo'ness. 

It has beea the fate of Blackness to dwindle away into a 
mere sea-bathing village for the good folks of Linlithgow and 
Falkirk, the remains of its pier still bearing witness, however, 
to its haying been something more. The Castle, which, from 
its command of the upper waters of the Firth of Forth, was 
woQt to be esteemed as one of the " keys of the kingdom,"* 
has had its original Eat roof covered over with a sloping 
slated one ; and is now fitted ap as a magazine for powder 
aud stores. 

The merdiant trade, "whilk was our subsistence" the 
Council say on one occasion, having thus departed, the town 
to some extent decayed, and the inhabitants had to look 
about for other employment. Defoe, in the course of his tour 
some time after the Union, describes Linlithgow as "a pleasant, 
handsome, well built Town," and gives the following picture 
of what he saw : — 

At LUhgoie tlieie U a Teiy great Linneii Manniootare, u there is at 01a»- 
owy and the Water of the Loagh or I^ke here, is esteem'd with the beat in 
ehoUatui for BletKliiDg or Whitening of Linnen Cloth : so that a great deal of 
Linneo, made in other parts of the Country, is bronght here either to be 
Ueaoh'd or whiteu'd. 

Th« Faople look here as ii the; were basy , and had BometMng to do ; 
whereu in most Towns we pasB'd through they seemed aa if they look'd dia- 
eonadate for want of £ui^oyment The whole 0reea, fronting the Longh or 
Lake, wm ooTer'd with Linnen-Uloth, it being the bleoohing SeMOn, aod I 
beliere, a Thouauid Women and Children, and not leea, tending and managi?^ 
the bleaching Business. 

In 1796 the writer of the old Statistical Accownt describes 
this, trade aa among the things that were, wool-combing and 
tiie preparation of leather, and shoemaking, being then, as the 
last iH atill, the principal manufactures of tJie place. He says 
that there were then 100 persons employed making shoes, 
and that the number of pairs made in a year was 24i,000. 
The population, according to hia ovm survey, in 1792-93, was 
in the town 2282, in the landward part of the parish 939. 



. , ,.___._. " There is no stipula- 

a the Treaty of Union aa to the nutiuteuance ot taj fortresses. How the 
popular belief to the contrary arose, I cannot say, bat it is universal, althoogh 
quite gronndleas. "~Jtote/rom Mr Boberttm. 
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The census of 1871 shows 3689 in the town and 1864 in the 
landward part of the puiish. Besides shoeinaking, there is 
still some currying uid tanning of leather, and making of 
glue, the only other manufactories in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood being a distilleiy, a soap- work, and two paper-mSls. 

Borrowstounness, which, up to 1780, had rapked as the 
third port in Scotland, decayed after ihia, its trade passing 
into other channels ; but it has since revived to some extent 
in consequence of the erection of lai^ge iron-works in its 
neighbourhood ; and the eztemdon to it of railway communi- 
cation has led to the active formation of better pier and dock 
accommodation. 

Almond Iron-Worka, about three miles west from LinliUi- 
gow, may also be mentioned in connection with the mantifae- 
tures of the district. Linlithgow, however, although its 
geological position is on the out-crop of the coal measures, is 
fikely to escape the smoke, if it caonot reap the benefit, of the 
closer neighbourhood of such works. So long ago as 1718 a 
search was made for coal in the Burgh-muir, a little to the 
oast of the town, and probably beyond the out-crop of tiie 
coal, by "Daniel Peak, gentleman,' who took a Cfty-seveb 
years' lease of it, and also erected a mill at the back ^uice f^ 
ot. Niniiuia' mill for refining metals, but, being unsuccessful, \ 
this lease was taken off his hands in 1725. It must have been 
near this where King James VI, erected his mills " for the 
stunping, melting, ana fyning of the mettell of his M^esteis" 
mines at Hilderston (about four miles to the south of Linlith- 
gow). Mr Bobert Chambers relates in his sketch of Tivm o' 
the Cowgate, more properly, Thomas Hamilton, the first Earl 
of Haddington,* -vnto flourished in the reign of James VT., 
that " Having worked a silver mine in Idnlithgowshire into 
something like a good character, he sold it to King James for 
£5000 ; and it is said that the poor monarch never made Ss, 
more by the concern, the vein being in reality exhausted." 
The ore is the ordinaiy galena or lead ore, and occurs in veins 
in the mountain limestona A company recently formed to ' 
attempt to work the ore profitably, has had as little success as 
his majesty. Atkinson, who for some conducted the refining> 

■ Sm QuuBbwa'ii>oaUf JTiNelliHv, vcd. 1. 
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Sir Bevia Bulmer aett donne in Mb boiAa, the nuDmer how the rich aQver 
I at HildvvtMU ia ScoUaod wore found ; and boiw th^ vrae kit, Me. 
the fall diaoovny thereof he raeted not nntill ha named them, edling 



ffima in bis Oeid JHacovery ia SeoUoMd, the following " pre- 
aesentific " aocoant of the opening of the Hilderston mine ; — ■ 

"Sir 
Hfnee 
AHart 
(UM pitt or ihafte diate, Chid'B Blawing, fto. 

" How oonceiaing die fint findmg tciereof. Si 
it WM foand oBt bf meie f<»tnue or chance of a cxillier, t^ I 
• HontMuaii, aa be aoofht about the ekirta of thoee hills neere to tbe . 
water of Hildcntone. And the SooteraMi, by meaoee of dufging the gronnd, 
hitt npon tbe heaT7 peece <A radd-mcttte ; no man therMbont ever uw tlie 
like. It bad desocoKkd bom a vaine theraot iAere it had engttidBred with 
the wgurt atone iu fwraine ptmnaee called by other tnnillen CaoQIh And 
he MMtgbt hither into tbe ground, and fonnd a peece of fefowniah epwr«ton«u 
■nd it waa moaiieL He twoks it with bii mattooke, and it wa« white, and 
glitt e nJ within like nnto unall oopper-kaeae, which ii to be fonnd iu manjr 
'imir%T^i fne-etone*. And ha never dreamed of any ailver to be in that aton^ 
and be Jiewed it to soma of bia frienda ; and the^ said, ' Where hadit then 
it I' Qnoth he, ' At tiie Silver boonae, nnder the hJU cdlad the Kein-Poinl&' 
ipon a geot. id I^thooo amt him to leek Sir Bevia Bnlmer abont (Hen- 
vater, p»oini«na that if Sir Bevia did not take up the matter bia 
Mwciild bepuL 

" nie greatest qnantitjr of Silver that ever waa gotten at God'a Bleeaing, 
■ taiaed and finad ont ol tbe red-ntettle ; and the purest eort thereof then 
oMilejned in it 24 onnoe of fine silver upon ever; bnndred weight j vallewad 
•t vj aeore pouDda atorling tite ton. And much of tbe aame rAd-mettle, hg 
the aaaa^ held twelve acore poosda atArling per ton weight. But when the 
adne minaa bafaU nnto the King's Majea^ to be anperiour or govemonr 
thereof, then indeed it waa not so rich in silver altogether. . . , Uutill 
tiie same redd-mettle OMue nnto 13 Eaddomes deroe, it remaned still good | 
frmn ilienoe into SO fathome dee^ it proved non^t ! the 



qnite ohangad miraooliMBfy m eKidtteaa, it waa wwtb m& <a nothing ; 

•' Qia Bmnawicka [miuera fram GMmanjrj 

' "m and 

In connection with tbe old privil^ee of borgha mofit be 
mentioned tbe custody of the stan^rds for weights and 
measures. These, while yet the " Court of the Four Buighs " 
was in existence, were apporttoned out among these four for 
safe keeping ; and the other burghs were furnished by them 
with copies. This privilege was afterwards confirmed to 
Edinburgh, Stirliqg, lanark, and Linlithgow, by various Acta 
of Fariiament. The standard of the peck and firlot was 
committed to the keeping of Linlithgow. An attempt w^n 
made iu 1707, immediately niler the Union, to set aside this 
privily, a niuuber of brass bushels being sent to Scotland 
^r dis&ibution among the burghs. The town, however, with 
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Stirling aad Lanark, opposed this innovation, and it was 
ultimately arranged that the whole were to be sent here, 
" each Burgh to get one and a set of anaall wooden ones for 
30 Ub."* 

Occasion seems to have been taken of the visit of Oharlen L 
to crave a boon, which appears in the shape of a <^arter (1633) 
extending the authority of the magistracy over all the high- 
ways, roads, and paths, for a mile round the burgh. The heavy 
losses sustained from Cromwell's operations here form the 
occasion for the granting of the nest charters. In December 
1651 the CouneU "supplicate the English for diminution of 
tiie cess for the armie' on account of losses, a note of which, 
both of the common-good and of the inhabitants, was given in 
to Colonel Ljrtcott, who promised to befriend them, — the total 
amount being £20,500, sterling. No relief, however, could be 
given without new orders from the Protector, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief recommends the Council to confer with the 
county gentlemen to share with them. An abatement was 
given for one half-year at least in 1657, but there appears 
nothing more. By 1659 the town appears to be recovering 
its prosperity, as the Council are then found rebuilding their 
much-prized Cross Well (whidi had been injured or destroyed 
Vv the English), by public voluntary subscription, as before. 
When the Kestoration cB^me, and the town had testified its 
loyalty so signally, as has been related, and had the Karl of 
Liuliuigow to back their representation, their application for 
some compensation for their losses met with more considera- 
tion, and the Council got a grant (1662) of double customs for 
nineteen years, and the privilege of holding an additional Fair 
on the 14th of February annually. A farther grant or charter 
was procured, empowering the Council to impose a tax of 20b. 
on every boll of malt, or of 2d. on every pint of ale brewed in 
the town. 

By this dubious style of compensation, money sufficient was 
raised to build the present Town-house. This was done in a 
very handsome way, from a design by John Mylne, the King's 
Haster-Mason, in 1668-70. The building, as al^ady men- 
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tioaed, was flatr-roofed and balustraded, and liad an open 
lisluBtraded double-staircase in front It would appear, also, 
that a spire, such as was subsequently supplied, was no part 
of the original design, as the Council are found, in 1673, 
sending James Heyslope, wright, to Edinbuigh, to procure a 
design for one, and considering, in 1 67^, the offer of the deacon 
of the Wrights to mount it. 

The only remaining charters or acts in favour of the bursh 
are those relating to the Customs levied at the bridge over tae 
Avon, at Linlithgow-bridge, and at the other fords and bridges 
on the Avon from the west-bridge (about seven miles from 
Linlithgow), to the mouth of the river. Before the date of 
these acts or charters, it would appear that the burgh kept 
up, or professed to keep up, a bridge over the Avon, but that 
it was in a very lamentable condition before the Earl of 
Linlithgow advanced money about 1660 to build the present 
structure, in consideration of getting a lease of the Customs 
for nineteen years. This lease was renewed by the King in 
1677 for other nineteen years, but was resigned to the burgh 
in 16S1, and, in 1685, the extended privilege above mentioned 
was conferred, for all time coming, by Act of Parliament. The 
right to levy Bridge and Town Custom from the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway Company was recently the subject of a 
long litigation. After having been affirmed in favour of the 
Burgh three several times in the Court of Session, the Case 
was at length given against the Burgh by the House of Lords, 
in a decision which ingeniously avoided consideration of the 
points of law raised in the Court below. The rocoDt " Boads 
and Bridges Act" has now made these Customs of little value. 
The Earls of Linlithgow, whose devotion to the Stuarts led 
to their being attainted for their complicity in the Jacobite 
rising of 1715, may thus be considered benefactors of the 
burgh. In the days when lairdships were more numerous 
than they are now, and such places as Linlithgow were small 
capitals where these lairds kept up their town-houses, in 
' which they resided for a part at least of the year, both for 
the convenience of being near the schools with their families, 
and for the sake of society, the Earls of Linlithgow, whose 
country house was at Midhope, and whose town house was 
the Palace, of which they were keepers, would be the great 
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men of tiie place.* It was donbUees oat of coiii[dimeDt to tfae* 
&iiiily that ihe old hai^ ttme — to which (bat mnaical antt- 
onoariea mtuit decide) uie bnrgheiB may have marched to 
Flodden — reoeiTed the name m "Lord LiUigow's March."'f' 
It waa dorii^ this time that £ajrl Qeorge buili^ in 1688, the 
family buriaX-place attached to the dioir of the church. The 
aboTe-gimmd part of it was I^»ly removed by tiie Heriton, 
and was a ouriooa example of the architecture of a tinie when 
the ideas of the mediseval artists were lost. The same may 
be said of the Cross Well, which was not formerly raised on so 
hi^ a pedestal, but would in all likelihood be set low enon^ 
to allow of dipping out of the lower troughs, and it mwA 
ori«nally have more nearly resembled that in the F^ace. 

The popular motto of the burgh, which is displayed on the 
front-piece of the Cross Well — Mr Fbuit is Ftdbltit to 
God and the Emo — like tiie supi^ement to the motto on the 
arms of Qlaseow, " Let Glasgow Flourish by the preadtimff 
of the Word — is probably one found after the Reformation, 

* The; built » htnue ftt Mldhape after the Boftontion. Some itonee from 
the old Doiue of the DranunotuU h»ve faeea built into the walla. Oneof than - 
bean the pioni inacrip^an in black letter, Knqau btpra Inrai — bmeh aof At 
(Aonu of Jemu. Such inMriptioiia were comnuHi on honaw of Uw time el 
Jamei VI. 

+ Iti other nune, which ii behered to be the old one, i« "The rock aod thn 
wee pickle tow." It atmart ai the name of a Tnne in Bamaay'B Tva-UUl 
JfitceJiiMV, patdisbed 1734. In Hetd'a ColUetitm (1776) there ia a Simg to the 
tone, by ^ex. Ron, Bchooltnaoter of Loohee, Forfar^iire. The tang ii ttot 
worth repeati^ ai a whole, bat the Bzat staiUB ii qoaint enough : — 
There was an anld wife had a wee pickle tow, 

And ihe wa'd gae by the apinnin' ot ; 
She looted her donn, and her rode took a-lowe, 

And that WM ea UI bwimun' <ft. 
She >at and ahc gcat, and ahe flat«, and ahe flang, 
She flew, and ahe blew, and ahe wrigriad, and wiang. 
She chokit, and boakit, and cried — uke to mang — 
Wac'i me for the droary bcwinnin* </t. 
This haa evidently been aaggeetedb^ a veim in the ancient baUad, "The Wife 
of Anchtermnchty," well known in its modem dreaa of " JehnOmmlia" Tb» 
Verae runs :— The calvii and ky met in the lone. 

The man ran with ane mug to rad ; 
Than thair cami* ane iUwilly cow. 

And brodit hia bottook qohill that it bled. 
Then hame ran to a rok of tow, 

AJid he aat down to 'u>y the ajHrnung ; 
I trow he lowtit ow't iwir the lew — 
Qnetb be, " Thit wark has ill bqiwiii^" 
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vitlioat ^rydie aathority or ocmcttrrence, and intended to 
supersede the M pcq^h-kiokinf one, Collocet ik Cceus mos 
OHNES TIS MICHAELIS — May Me im^ of Mickad estaUieh 
ua vntke Sea/oens ! Possibly the Act oi 167S was aimed at 
BUoh iDDoyatioDB. The Emblazonment furnished in that ywr 
by Sir Charles Araakine, Lyon King of Arms, (and which is 
8^ preserved in the Burgh Charter-^eet), thus describes the 

"Ensign* Armoml: — Amre, the fiimre of the 4rchsnKeU Hiohadl with 
wings eipand«d treading on thebellieof aSeipeDtljdiigwitbitatulfeMwayca 
in baoB, mil aigeat, the bead of whioh he U paatcing £nni{^ with k Spear in 
hi* dexter h^d, and graspmg with his sinister, ane Iiuacntchei^ diarged 
with tile Btnrall Arme* of Scotland, The Motto being Collocet in Ciklis hob 
OHins VIS MiCHABUS. And npOD the reverae<tf the sealltrf the said Bnrghii 
inaonlped in a field or, a Greyhound bitch nble, ahuned to ane Oak tree witiiiii 
ane loch proper. Which annes above blazoned I horln' declare to have been 
and to be the trae and nnrepealable signet armoriaU of the abore-aamed Boyall 
B«Hgh of Ijnlithgow, t<» ever." 

Most of the old burghs had certain common lands attached 
to them, part of whicSi vaa usually a common of which the 
burgesses were entitled to make free use. The Bui^h-muir 
here was enclosed about the year 1676. The following 
abstract of the usual items of the debit side of the Treasorer^ 
account about 1540, shews tiie vaiue of the landed property, 
as well as the other sources of bui^h revenue, at that time : — 
Balance in hand or ontstanding from last year .... £06 B 
Bents,— LonyngB 40b, Flask and Leech-loch C9b, Borghlands 63b 4d, 
Mawm* Parks 2Gs, 7b 6d, Ts 6d, FlaBkbill IBs, Bogside S3a 4d, 
Cannontlaws 29s, a Fen 6e, Shops, Cellars, Tavem and Volt, in 

the Tolbooth or Town-house, 68s. 18 6 8 

Burgh CoBtooiB £15, IG« ; Blaeknesi Cnstoms 10b . . . 16 fi 

Bell, and Street-sweepings 14 

^triea of Bnrgessea , . . < 4 1$ 



ChnrohTard dues 2 16 9 

Legacies 170 

DonationB to " kyA werk " 2 4 

Prior of St. Andrews' dnes todo. 368 

The lands are all sold, but the old custom of inspecting the 
boundaries is still kept up. This " Riding the Marches has 

* This item in the Moonnta, snjwised in Chuter V. to be the altar dnes and 
fines of the trades, iBobsUy iudaded theso. ^hiB cntrj occurs once m " pn- 
erases and ctfareDoa of the kiA," aod at another time as " procreyiB at the 
kyrkend." It appear* again as "procnmni*," and the word ia probaUy k 
contraelion or wrmption of jwBCNraKoMi. 
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come, by lofig-continued use, to be held on the Tuesday in Jtme 
which follows the secoDd Thursday. When the incorporated 
trades and fraternities still retained their privileges, ana riding 
in wheeled vehicles was scarcely known, the ceremony waa 
picturesque, and even imposing. Each trade had its Ixiime^ 
and some of them a peculiar style of personal decoration, and 
there would sometimes be twelve (Afferent companies and 
three hundred riders. It has been popularly supposed that 
the keeping up of this ceremony is a condition of some of tJie 
old charters, and that the burgh would lose some of its rights 
should they suffer it to go down. This notion is possibly 
founded on a reference to it in the charter of 1S93, which, 
amongst other things, confirms to the burgh their lands, " as 
they nave enjoyed and perambulated them in time past." 
The earliest references in the Court-book to the custom occur 
in 1541 and 1542 :— 

1S41, OoC 19. That til the conunon Unda of the borgh mora uid ntheris, 
— a _.i ,._ — jj paasAgia, oU Weill without the bai^ u wyndia within the 
tit aeigne and oonBidorit zeirlie, upon Fasche Tyioday, be the 



* The prikotice is atill kept up in Bome other places — ^ootftbly in IaobtIc, 
where the day is called Thb L&lllHKli-DAy — « corrnption poaubly of Lanark- 
muir day ; and iri Hawick, where the ceremony is oaUed Thi Comsok Bidihq. 
At tliia latter port of the proceedings ia the pnblio "'"^"g of B Bong with Uke 
refnun — Tenibns ye tarrioden, 

Sons of heroes slain at Flodden, 

Imitating border bowmen. 

Aye defend your rights and common. 
Our ancestors, who had no church orgamaation, and with whom ereiy head 
of a fftmily was its prieat or pastor, seem to ha^e held their religion gomewhat 
lightly — not as endicit revdation of hard and fust matter of fact ; neither, 
apparently, had they any idea, when agreeing to profess the new religion, of 
Bubmisaion to the rule of an authoritative priesthood. The church of course 
bided its time in the hope of secaring authority over the rising generationa. ' 
The new faith seems to have been held for long in much the same faahion ai 
the old, aa our ancestors oontinned to invoke the old Gods even until they 
lost sight of the meaning of the words in which they did ao, and here are the 
good folks of Hawick invoking the help of Tyr and Odin to this ^» — Tgr 
haebe ue, yea Tyr, yea Odin — that is, Tyr heave or uphold us, both 1^ and 
Odin. See Murray's Di<dect» qf Oie Souihem CounUet. The mnaia to which 
the song is sung seems to be that of an ancient battie hymn. The age of the 
Selkirk tnne. to which the comparatively modem (ong of "The oatoia o' 
Selkirk " is song, has not been asoertBined. 
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the p^nmbtdaiion now consists in a visit to Linlithgow- 
bridge, where tbe Burgh Mill was situEited, the limit of the 
jurisdiction to the west, and then to Blackness, where tbe 
magistrates hold a court on tbe Castlelull, calling their vaesala 
before them (who, however, never appear), and appoint a 
Bailie for the port— a nearly nominal office now.* 

The self-electing system, the introduction of which has been 
already traced, seems, so ffir as ascertained, to have prevailed, 
with httle interruption, down to the passing^ of the Municipal 
Reform Act in the reiOT of William IV. Before the passing 
of the Parliamentary Reform Bill,; the Town Councils chose 
the members of Parliament; Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, and 
Linlithgow, latterly returning one member, and a "good cor- 
responifcnc©" waa kept up by the Councils on the subject of 
the elections. Bribery of Deacons and Councillors prevailed 
of conrse in all contested elections, and the bribery and 
management extended to the members of the incorporated 
. trades, so as to influence them to return deacons who would 
vote as wished in the Council One of these contests (1754), 
conducted here with mudi violence, led to a doable election 
of council and mt^strates, and an expensive law-suit between 
the parties to determine which was the Council — the result 
being that neither party were entitled to hold office, 

" Among the ngefol iiutitutioiis here, Dr HenrVB library justly deserves 
to be DAined. That gentleman, well known to Uie world by Mb valuable 
hiltot?, haying ej[peneiiced the sweets of knowledge himBelf. benevolently 
wished others to aWe them. With that view, he bequeathed his books, 
under certain regalatiooa, to tbe magistrates Uld town council, and ministers 
of the presbyte^ of Linlithgow, as tiie foondation of a larger collection. It 
is to be hoped, they will show themselres worthy of the trust, and promote a 
design of such general utility. " 

Dr Henry spent the last few years of his life at MilMeld, 
near Polmont, about four miles west from Linlithgow. He 
died in 1790, and was buried in Polmont Churchyard, and 

* About t^e middle of last century, when the IncorporatiaDS were stdll in 
their elory, the town abounded with the class of persons known as " char- 
acters, and there exists a curious little pamphlet, the work of some young 
men of the place, in the form of a play, entitled The Marcha-day, a Dramatic 

EtUa^ixment qf tJirti Act», as anniiaibi ptr/ormed by the Original^ at , 

in wbich the peculiarities of the individBala — some of them tul lately remem- 
bered — are happily hit off, and a racy though tough picture presented of some 
phases of tbe country-town life of the time. 
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the above notice is from the old StaUsticai Aeeou/nt (1795). 
Besides classical works, and the usual theological books found 
in a clergyman's library, there are the Tarious historical and 
uttiquarian works accumulated during the composition of his 
own HistotT of Qreab Britain. From some ill-working pro- 
visions in the will, it is alleged, as to the management, Dr 
Dobie's anticipations have been sadly falsified. The remains 
of the Ubrary are now deposited in the Session-house of the 
Church, and Dr Henry's portrait, by Martin, an eminent por- 
toait painter of his day, adonis the Council Chamber,* 

The only public or prominent erections which have not 
oome under notice in the course of the narrative, are the 
County Hall, the various dissenting Churches, the Poorhouse^ 
and the Commercial Bank, a building in the Scotch Baronial 
style, which is said to stand on the site c^ what was of old 
the principal Inn of the place, and behind whieh still stands 
one of the old round Dove-cote of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
oentury.f 

The County Hall is situated behind the Town-house, and 
ihou^ externally plain, the interior is handsome and con- 
yenieut, and the large hall contains a fine portrait, by Raebum, 
irf Genial Sir John Hope, afterwards Earl of Hopetoun, who 
was second in command of the army in Spain under Gener^ 
Moore ; anotJier by Sir John Wateon Gordon, of General Sir 
Alexander Hope, brother of the same Earl, who for eleven 
snccessive Parliaments was member for the county; and a 
thhtl, by J. R. Swinton, of London, of the late Earl of Bose- 
bery, for many years Lord-Lieutenant of the county. It was 
ihrou^ the influence of his Lordship that the restoration of 
the "four orders" on the outer gateway of t&e palace was 
effected. The Hopetoon family when they purchased the 
estate of Abercom acquired the then heritable office of Sheriff 



* Tlie boobs are under the cluuge of the Preibyteiy , in tentu of an turange- 
ment mad* with the Town Conoml in lSfi2. Many of the rolnmei had been 
■ ■ " ■ '• — ' . . .. ..i .i__ 1 ii_a, — iibumt 

t The most recent addition to the hiatorioal mementoM of the pLwe ia ona 
■ ~ ' . « , . . ■ . Q^fy^njmant to the Conncil 

soak 



destroyed when the Town-honae (where they were then dspoail 
in IMl ; but the library had been oloaed for Bome yean before 
t The most recent addition to the hiatorioal mementoei of tl 
of the Bnuian gons from Bomsnnnd, presented byGovenunent to the ( 
•■d inhabituita. It was (under the inperintendenoa of Admiral Sir 
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erf QiO eoonfy, and sinoe 1715 the Sails have generallT been 
its Lord-Ideuteiuuitie. Charles, first Earl, appeais in the 
Council Minutes directing that a Guard of thirty men should 
be kept in the Palace, and the Council are found supplicating 
him lor 200 stand of arms, they having only 200 to supply 
ttie MO "fencible men" in the town. Hopetoim House, about 
six miles from Linlithgow, near the old castle of Abercom, 
was built about 1700 from a design by Sir William Bruce, 
tiie restorer of Eolyrood, and the wings in front were added 
near t^e end of last century, under the direction of William 

Of the dissenting chnrdhes, the oldest erection is the East 
United Fresbvierian "Meeting-house," built in 1805, when 
tiie congregatum changed then- place of meeting, and is only 
remaricable as eui advanced type of the churches of the Seces- 
sion of 1733. The congregation originally met at Craigmailin, 
a few miles to tJie soutn. After the split of the Secession into 
the two parties of Burghers and Anti-Burghers, they adha-ed 
to the latter. The West United Presbyterian Congregation 
was formed in 1772, and adhered to the Bui^hers. The 
present Church, as also the Congregational Chapel, which 
accommodates a small body of Independents formed at the 
time the Haldanes commenced preachings are recent erections. 
The Free Church, built after the Disruption, has been con- 
verted into a school for the landward part of the parish, and 
a new one with a handsome spire erected near it. The Poor- 
house, which, under the new Poor Law, may be said to replace 
the old " Hospital " of the town, belongs to a combination of 
eight parishes, and was built to accommodate 270 paupers, 
but at present has only about 150 inmates. 

Extensive repairs and alterations were made on the Church 
in 1812, when the choir and a portion of the nave were fitted 
np with pews and galleries in the usual style, and the open 
oak-timber roof of the wester half, and the ceiled one of the 
choir, were removed, the dividing arch of the nave taken 
down, and a new roof with plastered ceiling was placed over 
the whole. The light and el^;ant ciown which adorned and 
relieved the heavy square tower was removed about 1821 — 
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(leaving the oater battlemeat and the foor balAace turrets) 
— ^from an apprehension that it must otherwise &11. It had 
not eince been restored, although designs were got at the time, 
either for finishing the tower in a plain way or for restoring 
the crown.* The incorporated trades, who, after the Refor- 
mation, had their dues to the altarages changed into the 
upholding of the church windows, claimed a sort of vested 
interest in the building, and the shoemakers held for a time 
the privilege of holding the annual meeting for the election of 
their deacon in the south transept, known as St. Katherine's 
aisle. The part occupied as the Parish Church has recently 
been cleared of whitewash and repaired, as well as furnished 
with a very fine Organ, built by Messrs Harrison & Harrison, 
of Durham. After the Reformation the burgh retained the 
appointment of the ministers, as well as the maxiagement of 
the churchyard. At first the parishes of Linlithgow, Kinneil, 
Cairiden, and Binny, were attached to Linlithgow, which waa 
a collegiate cliarge, with two miniatera. Kinneil and Cairiden 
got a minister between them in 1588 ; Carriden had a minister 
of its own in 1621; Borrowtouiiness waa disjoined from Kinneil 
in 1649, and re-united after 1690. Binny does not appear to 
have ever had a minister for itself ; and Mie second chaige of 
Linlithgow was suppressed in l744.-t- The bui^h was deprived 
oi the power to appoint the minister at Uie re-establishment 
of Episcopacy in the reign of Charles II., the advowson or 
patronage being then conferred upon the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, although the parish was within the new bishopric 
uS Edinburgh. At the abolition of Episcopacy in 1690 the 
patronage was retained by the Crown, and ia now, by the 
recent Act, in the hands of the congregation. 

It may also be mentioned, in conclusion, that in consequence 
of recent legislation, the title of the " twenty-seven Gods" is 
DO longer applicable to the Town Council, the number of 
Councilors — ^mduding provost and three bailies — being now 
fifteen, who are also Commissioners under the " Lindsay Act," 

' One of the Engraving ia the oiiginal edition of Sir Walter Scott's Pro- 
viacial Antiqaitiea, ia & view of the Charcli, taken praviouB to the removal of 
itB finiahiiu ornament. 

t Hew Scott's Fa»U Sccleiia Scolicaiue. 
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which they have recently adopted, and under which the Mtmi- 
cipal limits have been extended to the Parliamentary bound- 
ary ; that, the police of the burgh being now conjoined with 
that of the county, the Council has now only one officer 
instead of the four — ^one to each bailie — that the Eui'^'h 
maintained in its ancient state, before the days of the various 
" Boarda," which now manage aifairs that long ago came 
aJmost wholly under the control of the authorities of the 
Burgh, 



SupiwHd Head of Edjcard I., irom old debris in Paiaci. 
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pKETCH OF THE pEOLOGY OF LiNLITHCSOW, 

ByARCHIBAtj) GEIEIE, Esq., F.B.S., Director of H.M. Qeolo^od 

Sorray for Scotland ; and now MuroldBon Protessor of Gecdogy 

and Mineralog]' in the Univerai^ of Edinburgh. 

tHE town of Linlithgow stands on the eastern edge c^ a 
great coal-field, which, stretdiing northwtuxi into Fife, 
and west and Eiouthward across Stirling and Lanark, 
occupies a large area of central Scotland. East from the 
town the Lower Carboniferous strata appear and form the 
undulating country as far as Edinburgh, They consist of a 
series of sandstones and shales, often abounding with et^- 
maricB, calatmtea, lepidodendra, a^ienopterea, and other 
typical plants. On the shore at Queensfeny, at Newton 
tJiree miles farther west, in the Railway cuttings at Craigton 
and Winchburgh, and at Broadlaw near Binny Craig, there 
are found a set of thin limestones and calcareous shales, con- 
taining in great numbers the remains of a minute bean- 
shaped crustaceous animal called cypris, and also stems and 
fronds of ferns. Other lower carboniferous plants are also of 
frequent occurrence, in particular the lepidostrohi, or seed- 
cones of a tall plant known as the l^ndodend/ron, or scaly-tree. 
The cypridee lived in fresh or brackish water, and tJie asso- 
ciated vegetable organisms were all denizens of the land. 
Above these beds and nearer Linlitiigow there occurs a great 
series of sandstones and shales in frequent alternations. The 
sandstones axe well seen in Kincavel qoarry, and the shales, 
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richly chained with e^mridea and plants, attain a considerable 
thickness round the old mansion of Ochiltree. At the latter 
locality, too, and in many other parts of the eastern portion of 
Linlithgowshire, a seam of coal has been extensively worked. 
This is rather an unusual occurrence, a workable bed of coal 
being seldom seen in what is called the Lower Carboniferous 
group of strata. The present seam, with ite equivalents in 
other districts, is perhaps the most ancient in Great Britain. 

All the rocks here enumerated are more or less of a fresh- 
water origin : that is to say, when the sand and mud of which 
they are composed were deposited, Linlithgow was the site of 
u series of wide shallow lakes, or of a broad shoaling estuary, 
and once, at least, of a great marshy jungle, crowded witii 
stigmarise, reeds, and ferns. The strata undulate a good deal, 
bu^ on the whole, they dip towards the west, and sink below 
the town of Linlithgow, where they are succeeded by a higher, 
and of course newer, set of beds of a totally different character. 
These can be advantageously examined in a line of quarries 
commencing at EQUhouse, a mile and a half south of the town. 
They consist of a thick series of limestones, with interstratifi- 
cations of sandstone and shale, and contain in great numbers 
the rwuaius of the encrinite or stone-lily, at least three speaes 
of eoral, along with shells of the genera orthoceraa, bellerophon, 
prockict/ae. epvrifer, &c. These are all evidently marine pro- 
ductions, and it is tiius interesting to reflect upon the ancient 
changes of which these are the memorials; how, from the actJon 
of subterranean forces, lake, and marsh, and jungle, were all 
slowly submerged beneath the sea, and coral ree& began to 
form where once there bloomed a rank and luxuriant vegeta- 
tioa. Among these limestones thin seams of coal are Bom&- 
times met with. At the North- Mine lime quarry a layer of 
six or eight inches is seen resting on a fire-clay which repre- 
sents the ancient soil, and surmounted by a sandstone full of 
the stems of plants, whence it would appear that occasionally 
the old freshwater conditions returned. These limestones 
belong to what is termed the mountain or carboniferous lime- 
stone group, and form the line of demarcation between the 
lower and upper carboniferous strata. Above them the upper 
or coal-bearing part of the system begins, extending ntnth 
into the coal-field of Borrowstounness, and southwards into 
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that of Bathgate. The space between these two localities is 
occupied by a series of hills sometimes over 1000 feet bigh, 
consisting for the moatpart of long parallel beds of greenstone 
dipping westwards. The coal-bearing strata are very thin 
among these hills, and the mineral has not been profitably nor 
extensively worked. The Borrowstounness eolfieiy is one of 
the oldest in Scotland. There are seven or eight principal 
seams, one of them sometimes reaching a thickness of twelve 
feet, and also two seams of black-band ironstone. The Snab 
pit at KinneU — one of the deepest m Scotland — was sunk 
to the enormous depth of nearly 1200 feet. Many of the 
shales in this coal-field contain well-preserved remains of 
coal-measure plants, also shells of the genera pomdonomya, 
Ivngvla, &;c., and teeth of a large fish called rhizodvs. Above 
all these tresh or brackish water beds, there occur two seams 
of marine limestone. The upper one has long been quarried 
at Bowden Hill, where the excavations have been carried on 
underneath the greenstone of the hill from side to side. The 
lower has been worked at Carriber. 

Perhaps the most remarkable featurB in the geology of 
Linlithgow is the number and variety of the igneous rocks. 
They are of three kinds. 1st, Beds of volcanic ash or tufa 
interstratified among the sandstones and shales. A good 
example is seen in the St. M^dalen's quarry, near the east 
end of the town, where the ash contains numerous fragments 
of coniferous wood. Other rocks of the same kind may be 
seen in difierent parts of the great range of limestone quarries, 
on the east side of Cocklerue hill, in Preston bum, below 
Carriden House, &c. 2nd, Beds of greenstone sometimes of 
great thickness and always conforming to the dip of the 
stratified rocks around them. Occasionally they are beauti- 
fully columnar as in the limestone quarries. All the more 
prominent hills in the neighbourhood belong to this series, so 
that this district, now so peaceful and luxuriant, must once 
have been the scene of long continued volcanic action, and 
where now we see woods and corn-fields there once rolled 
great sheets of molten lava, while the air around was darkened 
with showers of ashes. 3rd, Another form of igneous rock is 
that known as trap dykes, -whsTe melted matter nas risen from 
below along the line of some fissure or dislocation. A well- 
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marked example may be seen in the low ridge of Parkly 
Craiga, about a mile aouth of the towtt This dyke can oo 
traced at intervals aa f ar as the Canal aqueduct at the Avon 
— a distance of fully four miles. 
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a set of clays, gravels, and sands, scattered irregularly over 
tiie surface and plentifullj Interspersed with large rounded 
boulders. When this superficial matter is removed the harder 
rock below is generaUj found to be smooth and striated — the 
grooviogs pointing west and east or north-west and south- 
east, as in the sandstone quarry at Hillhouae, and on the 
limestone at the South-Mine quarry. It is believed that these 
scratched surfaces were produced by the grating of rock and 
sand frozen into icebergs that were drifting from the north- 
west when our country stood many hundr^ feet lower than 
it does at present 



Sir David Lindesay's Tale. 

Ptdid Marmion. 

" Of bU the palacw so fur, 

Built for the royal dwelling, 
In SootloDd, fkr beyond compare. 

And in its park, in joviu Jnne, 
How Bweet the marry linnet's tone. 
How blithe the blackbird's lay I 



To Bee all nature esy. 
But June is to oar Sovereiga dear 
The heaviest month of all me year : 
Too well hie canae of grief yon know, 
Jane saw hii father's overlirow. 
Woe to the tniton who conld bring 
The ^iuoely boy against his King 1 
Still m his consoience bums the sting. 
In offioas •• strict as Lmt, 
King James's Jnne is ever apent. 
When last this rathfnl month was ctmie, 
And in Linlithgow'B holy dome 

The King, as wont, was praying ; 
While, for his royal father's sonl, 
The chanters sung, the bells did toll, 

The Bishop mass was saying — 
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SIB DA.TID UNDBSAT'B TALE. 

For Qow the year lironj^t round i^aiii 
The d^ the htckleBS king was alam— 
In !^Atharine^A aisle the MoDATch knelt, 
With B»ckdoth-aliirt, and iron belt. 

And ^ea with sorrow streaming ; 
Around him in their atalls of state, 
The ThiBtla'a Knisht-Com^ ' 

Their bumera oW them b ^ 

I too WM tbens and, sootli to tellT* 
Bedeafen'd witn the jangling fcn^it, 
Wm watching where the lunbeamB (ell. 

Through the etain^d caeement eleoming } 
But, w^e I marked what next befell, 

Stepp'd from the crowd a ghostly wight, 
In azure gown, with cincture white ; 
Hia forehead bald, hia liead was We, 
Down honfi at length his yellow hair. — 
Now, mocK me nc^ when, good my Lord, 
Ipladga to you my iniglitly word, 
l£at, when I saw his pWia grace, 
Hii Bimple m^eity of face. 

So itately Riding «n, — 
Seem'd to me ne'er did limner pamt 
So jtut an imaffe of the Saint, 
Who propp'd the Tirran in her faint, — 

The loved Apostle John. 
He stepp'd before the Monaroh'i chair. 
And stood with rnstio plainness there. 

And little reverence made ; 
Nor head, nor bodj, boVd nor bent^ 
Bnt on the desk hu arm he leant. 

And worda like these he said. 
In a low voice, bat nev^ tone. 
So thrill'd throw^ vein, and nerve, and bone '.- 
' Uymother lent me &om afar, 
Sir Kin^ to warn thee not to war, — 
Woe waits on thine array ; 
If war thou wilt, of woman fair. 
Her witching wilea and wanton snare, 
James Stuart, doubly warned, beware ; 

God keep thee as he may 1 '— 
The wondering Monaroh seem'd to seek 

Vor answer, and found none ; 
And when he raised his head to epeak. 
The monitor was gone. 
The Mawhall and myaea had oaat 
To atop him as he outward paas'd ; 
Bnt, li^tM Idtaa the whirlwind's blast. 

He vaniah'd from our eyes, 
like sunbeam cm the Inllow oast. 

That g^anoea bnt, and dies." 
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The Ma 



" OlEK I Oybz I OVEZ I The Bui:geeeea, Craftsioea, and whole Inhabitsnta 
of the Royal Bargh of linlithgow, are hereby Warned and Summoned to 
attend My Lord Irovoet, Bailies, and Council, at the ringing of the Bella, on 

Tne«d»y the day of June current, for the putposo of nding the Town's 

Marches and Libertiea, according to the nse and custom of this Ancient and 
Honourable Bnrgh-Boyal, — and that in their best carriage and eqnipage, 
ttppai^l and array ; and also, to attend all diets of Court held and appointed 
npon that dav by my Lord Provost and Bailies : and that under the penally of 
One Hundred FonndB Scots tuch.^^od savt the Queen and my Lord Provott." 

The above is the form of summons, published by tuck of drum on the Friday 
preceding the important event, to the great delight of all the children of the 
place, who never fail to greet it with many hearty cheeta. And many of the 
children of a larger growth listen and are glad, if less vociferous. The two or 
three hundredth whitewashing has done its best for the old houaes, and they 
look, if not quite as good as new, cheerful in their old a^e. The ceremony, aa 
already seen, is an old one, and it appears, in its origin, to have been some- 
thing more than a mere ceremony. Since the disBolutioa of the Incorporations, 
it has been gradually dying away, and threatens at no distant period to become 
eitinct,^-but a short description of it as it was in its greater days may not be 
unacceptable. At present the day is usually opened by the arrival of some of 
tbe bands of music engaged for the occasion, but, in former days, when the 
town kept its piper, the firat intimation used to be his clear lilt, with drum 
accompaniment, of ' ' the Marches-day tune " — the Bock and the wee pickle 
tow. Horses arrived from the country and saddles were carried about, till 
near eleven o'clock, when the riders assembled at the houses of their deacons, 
where the deacons stood treat, until it was tima for the several bodies to take 
their places on the sides of the wide street, east from the Cross. Issuing from 
the Council Chamber, the magistrates and other officials then proceed to make 
proclamatioa or " fence the marches " as it is called, Gist at the foot of the 
Cross-brae, a little to the west of the Cross Well, and then farther along the 
street, a little to the east of the Market-place, in the midst of the riders, in 
the following terms — the Town-Clerk reading and the Officer proclaiming : — 

" I Defend and I Forbid in our Sovereign Lady's name, and in name of My 
liOrd Provost and Bailies of the Koyal Burgh of Linlithgow, That no person 
or persons presume nor tote upon hand, under whatever colour or pretext, to 
trouble or molest the Ma^trates and Burgesses in their peaceable riding of the 
town's Marches, under aU highest pains and charges that after may foUow. — 
God mve the Queen."* 

* The following waggish vaiiation occors in The Marehet'Day : "Bntin 
consideration of the many falls occasioned by mad horses, the Magistr«tea 
certify, That any accidents arising from the wanton disposition of theae 
animals, shall be deemed involuntary. . . . And finally, the Magistrates, 
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forward and show himBelf , n „ , , 

Town-Clerk, FiBcal, Schoolin aster, and other Burgh officials, preceded by their 
oSixin with halberds, and the flags of the Burgh, head the proceesioii, which, 
accordiog to tha roll, should for the rest consist of the Incorporations of — 
1. The Haminennaa ; 2. Tailors; 3. Baxters; 4. Cordineni ; 6. Weavers; 
6. Wrights ; 7. Coopers ; 8. Meaha™ ;' and of tha Fratflmitiefl of— 1. Gar- 
deners i 2, Tanners ; 3. WHpmen ; 4. Skinners ; 6. Curriers ; 6. DjeTs, 
Tha whole more off with bannera flying, towards Linlithgow-Bridge, and 
shortly, after dae refreshment, they march back, through the Borch, lialting 
only to make proclamatiou as before at BoauytoniL Entry — -in tha midst of the 
old burgh lands. Here there is usually a break-up of the procession, and k 
Bontmbla to the front for the honour of being first at Blackness — about foor 
miles oK Codnnell, in his ^oliloqny, anticipates Uub part of the performance 
with evident gusto ;— 

" Weel faith this is ae day o' the year, on which ev'iy body pits on their 
best ; and I'm resolT'd to show't awa as weel's I can. Whan I munt my 
horse. III gi' him tha spur, giJlop to the daec'ns, and dae the ane shall gan^ 
in the ranks before me ; and as we gang east to the Croea, 111 glee frae this 
dde to that side, kepp the lasses een, and smile i' their faces, gar my horse 
cany a high head, keep my taea into his aide, and caper awa fn^ bonnily : — 
uid then down at Blackneaa — I'll get rair fun 1 " 

At Blackness the Hagistrates hold b court "on the Oreen of Blackness, 
adjoining the site of S£ Ninian's ehapel, and a little to the south of the 
castle." The court is opened or "fenced" in the following terms i — 

" I Defend and I Forbid in our Sovereign Lady's name, imd in name of My 
Lord Provost and Bailies of the Eoyal Bu^h of Linlithgow, That no person or 
persons trouble or molest this Court, nor one speak for another without leave 
first asked and (lien given, under all highest pains that after may foUow. — 



The proprietors of lands or tenements in Blackness holding in fen from the 
Boigb, ara resnlarly called on to appear at these courts. The following is Hu) 
list of the "vassals," as thay are termed : — 

The Eight Hon, Jons Adrias Loiria, Earl of HoPBTonN. 
Anbebw GiLMODa, Esq., Physician and Surgeon, Linlithgow, 
The Heirs of William Allan, Farmer, Blackness. 
The Heirs of John RrrcaiE, Farmer, Blackness, 
Henry Cadbll, Esq. , of Grange. 
Alexajhikr Aitk£n, Esq., FaSdrk. 

ipnynatinn, auy shonld be found amissing ; in the foresaid names, I do 
deobre, and hraeby intimate. That the greatest pains shall be token to bring 
the perpetrators to public disgrace." 



* this of the IncorporationB became extiuct in 1638 — that of the Walkers 
, 'nllers or Cloth-walkerB). This appears to have been a flourishine trade 
here as far back as 1540. A place in the neighbonrhood ia still calledWauk- 



milton, and a part of the loch at the Denk's Entry bears the oiune of the 
paoy or ptody — a place for steeping cloth. 
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A Bailie for the port ia tliaix oleoted in opm ooart— • aii^nlarlf jccMmd 

remnant of the old open ajttem. The Bailie'i reel duties now ara to k«ep ft 
good bottle in rtara for the Marohes-day 1 Ketumiug to Linlitl^pw, the pro- 
oeasion is le-formed at the east end of the town, and after riding round the 
Ctobb Well, the riden rank up on the Bides of the street aa before ; the magia< 
trates and officials gallop through the midst, and a loud hurtah teiininates the 
ceiemony. The proceedings of the daf are uioaU; wound up with a dinner. 
When ^ch inoorporation had its own dinner, and manners were soaewbat 
rougher, talk wonld be of " former days, similar to this, on which bailiee were 
mdMra'd, Btandatda broke, their bearars thrown in the mire ; how the blood 
atream'd alternately from the sides of wayward horses, and the skulls of way- 
ward riders ; how manstrates were assaulted, counsellors batter'd, and 
deacons trampled under foot" 

Tlte Blacknesa Bailie is nsnall)^ oalled " Baron Btulie," in aooordance with 
a popular but incorrect usage wluob has latterly become common, irfiodeeig- 
uatmg Bailiea not Magistrates of Boyal Burghs, or, sa in this case, sn^^Kieed 
not to be so. Blackness was never erected into a Barony, but was Tirtnally 
part i^ the Burgh of linlithgow. The diatance of Blaoknees from the main 
part of tJie Bnrgn would neoessitate the araointoumt of a roddent Bailie^ who 
waa choaen anna^y by the b ' "■' " 



Th e Old Wospital. 



, a appears tt _ _ _ 

leper-honse, or boUi, ia ohiefly interesting on aooonitt ot the confused notjoea 
we have regarding it. The popular idea is, that it WM, in the omeading timea 
or before Uiem, a ' ' hospice " for the entertainment of pilgrtma bonndlor the 
Holy I^nd ; and this idea has been supported by the name of " the Pilgrims' 
hill," long applied to the part of the rmil leading over the slope to the east of 
&e snpposad dte of the hospital The name of "Pilgrims hill," however, 
never appears in any old writing, so that it is not known when it arose. An 
atms-house seems to have existed at the time of and for a century after the 
Befonnation, until abandoned as neeleaa. The charter of James vX (1S9I) 
confirming ttie appropriation of the annnal-renta of the altarages, bean that 
these are to be applied to support " a reader" in the church, and the " poor 
of the hoapitaL It appears, further, that the hospital at Uiia time, and for 
Borne time previous, was situated in the Kirkgate. In an entry in the Town 
Council minutes, in 1637, the Council dispose of an old place in the Low-port, 
" whilk wae of old the townea almoua-hoaae now demoliaoliitL" The lands of 
" St. Magdalen's HoBpital" are said by Chalmen to have baen alienated by 
the then preceptor to Sir Jomea Hamilton of Finnart, in lOSft, and it i« mp- 
posed that this was the establishment under the ebatga d the Buq^ print M 
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that tinte. The only notioM npidmg it pnriMU to IBSS, are,-4he order o( 

Edward III. gLppoinbng a preceptor in 133S, in which it is called nnipty " the 
Hospital ol Linlithgow ;" one in 142<;, in which Jomea I. appoints a preceptor 
(according fai Spottuwoode} to " St. Muy Magdalen's Hospital ;" one in 1448 
amongst the ' ' obits " or notea of l^ades, in one of wMcn twelre pence am 
left to the aboec-hoDBe, and twelve pence to the leper-home of Uie burgh ; 
and a fourth aaa (1496) in the Eoyal TreasnrBr'g accounts, beiiu a donation of 
twelve pence " to the seik folk at the town end of Linlithqnho," that is, to 
the lepen. The aasertioQi that the hoase at one time was an ratabUehment 
of the Lazarite friars, and that it wu cot an almet-honse, bat an hospitium 
or hott«li7 erected by the maglBtrates in the time of Jamea I., aeem both 

r Indies*. It may be added Uat St. Magdalen's chapel, at least, stood near 
Magdalm's villaoe ; and that St. Magdalen's Croaa, at the tuoieut market' 
place (place for hol£ng fairs probably), stood where St. Magidalen distillery 



Antiquities, &c., in Council Chamber. 

1. Set of Braas <x Biwiiie Old Scotch Liquid Meaenra*. The Bnr^ of Stirling 

had the custody of the Standards of Liquid Measure, and issued autho- 
riaed copies to we oUier burghs. The set here bears the Anns of Stirling. 

2. Wrovght Copper Jug with Brass rim, bearing the inscription : — " This Jug 

Contains the Buct Quantity of the Stirling Jng and was adjusted at 
Stirling on the 2d day ol Nov 1791 yeaw In Presence of Henry JaSray 
Esq Provost of Stirlmg and James Andrew Esq Provost of Linlithgow 
Conform to Act of FarSament James Vlth 19 of Feby 1618 " 

3. The Branding Irona for the Firlot, the Standard of which Linlithgow was 

custodier of. The Firlot itself was destroyed in tho fire which consumed 
the Town House in 1847. The copy of the Ellwand from Edinburgh was 
also burnt at the same time. 

4. Three Brsaa or Bronze Buihel Measures. After the Union in 1707 an 

attempt WSB made to introduce an Imperial Standard of Weights and 
Measures. These Bushel Measures were intended to have been sent to 
each of the burgba, but the barehs which had tonnerly had the privily 
or dignity of being custodiers of the Standards held out, and the copies 
of llie Imperial Standards were sent to the respective burghs, from 
which all others were supplied. These three have been left over of the 
entire stock. 

5. Large Weights of same issue. 

6. Pile of 8m^ Weights of same issue. Avoirdupois. 

7. Nest of SmidI Weights of same iasne. Old Scotch Weight. 

8. Dutch Stone of same issne. These fonr lots have, besides the Imperial 

Stamps, the Stamp LK for Lanark, from whi(^ they have been pro- 

& Wine Oatlou Meaaui« of same issue. 
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116 AiniQinnES m coimciL chahber 

10^ Ale OaJloD Maoaare, and two Smaller Meaanree of Biune iasue. 

il. The large Burgh SeaL . 

12. Hand of the old Town Olook. 

13. Weather-cock of the old Steeple — burnt down in 1S47. 

14. Sword foand aear Liulitbgow-Bridge in a gt«ve on the battle-field tiiere. 

The battle was between the Doo^laa factioa and those led by the Earl 

of Lennox, for posaeeaion of the King, James V. , who was then a minor. 

The battle resulted in the victory of the Dougloaea, and Lennox waa 

alain there. The sword bears the motto Pono L«a»8 yTxnsTB—I laain- 

tain the lawi by valour, on one aide of the blade. 
In the Comicil ChWher there is, also, a fine Portrait of Dr Henry, the 

hiatorian, who left his Library to the Burgh and Presbytery ot Unlith- 

gow— the painting is by Miutin, an eminent Scottish portrait paintei 

of bis day ; 
A Drawing of the Crown which adorned the Chnrch Steeple, fnmisbed by 

Mr Milne, of Loudon, t^e lineal representative ciF the architect of tha 

Town House ; and 
A Photograph of a proposed renovatian of the Interior of the Church, by the 

late Mr Uatheson. 



Bead, from old lUbria in Palaa. 
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INDEX, 



Abbrcoiui, 32 Boiihwiok, Six John, 68 

Abercom Castle, 39 Bothwall-bridge fight, 85 

Abarcom Monaatery and BishopHc, 23 Boyda, 41 

AccoontB, old Bnrgli, 99 Burgh, relative importance of, 10, 36, 

AleiiuideiIL,31 ej^ 

Antiquities, kc , in Council Cbam- Burgli Anus and Seal, 68, 76, 81, 99 

ber, 1 15 Bui^h-Mails (rents oi feua), 38 

Ardclmmecliun, 25— in the teit naii Buigh-Muii, 19, 33, 99 

tobe"below"jiOT*«^*i™'"'«— moi* Bnixh Recorda, 50, 63, 56, 65, 6G, 67, 

raoperly, perhaps, within or at it 6S, SO, 100 

The head of Athelstane would be Bui^h Tune of Linlitiigow, 90, 98 ; d 

fijted on a pole on the most pi-omi- Bewick, 100 

nent point of the northern penin- 

Carbibbxr, 23, 24, 66 

Carriden, 19, 20, 104 

Bathoate, The Stewarts' Castle at Castle of Edward I., 28, 33-36 

(Dower ot Marjory Bruce), 38 Castle of Edward I., TaUng of, 34 

Battle of Badon, 21, 22 Catiaeth, 22 ; (CBlatniii), 23 

Battles of Catraeth, 22 Chaplain's Bond (1465), 65 

Battleof FalMrk(I298),32;(lT4e), 88 Charters of the Burgb, 38, 40,46, 96, 
Battle of Unlithgow-Bridge, 47 97, 100 

Battle near the Neuk or Knock of Church, 16 ; dedication of a new 

Carribber, that is, probably. Bow- Parish Church in 1242, 30 ; stiU 

den hill, 23 buUding, 38, 42 ; Altaic, 61 ; buihl- 

Battle of Sftughie, 43 ing contract, 62; dimensionB, 63; 

Bells, Church, 43 ; Monogram on large Reformation, 66 ; Edinburgh Uni- 

Beil, 48 versity Clasaes in, 78 ; two congre- 

Binns, 27 gations in, 80 ; latest alterations, 

103, 116 

,__,_.,__..., J CUverhonae, 86 

Blackness, Bailie yet elected annually Clock, Town, 16 

in old style at ; Bailie not a Baron Cornwall of Bouhard, 45 

Bailie, 114 County Hall, 102 

Blackness Castle, 39, 40, 70, 76, 78, 79, Court of Four Burghs, 9, 36 

93 ; popular error regarding it, 93 Covenants, 75 ; Burning of, 81, 82 

BorrowBtounness, 91-94, 104 Cromlech at Kipps, 18 

Borrowstounnesa Collieries, 108 Cromwell, 79, 96 
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Dalubkt ChnToh, 31 
SalyeU, Oeoeral, 27, SI, 86 

David I. ( 1 124-03)- l>is gnuita hara, ! 
David II„ 35 
Deanery of Linlithgow, 30 
Dickson, T., 38, 43 " 
DisBentiiig Churches, 103 
DoDgUsea, The Black, 37-10 
DonxloaM, The Had, 43, 47, 48 
Duudas, 30 
Dundee, Lord, 86 



Edwabd L and his CMtle at Linlith- 
gow, 2S ; mppoeed Head of, 105 

£lectiona of Town Coancil, Changes in 
mode of eonductiDg, 09, 60, 101 

Stymologies, 17, 24, 25, 26, 27, 48 

" IS of CommisMonen to StaUa^ 



Kenry VL of Eogbuid lodged in 

Palace, 40 
HiU Porta, 19 
Hopes and Hopetoau Honse, 27, 

76, 102 
Hospital, 30, 114 

iNgnainoH, 53 
luvaravon Castle, 39 
Inverovon Kitchen Midden, 39 



Jambs I. rebuilds after fire, 38, 42 

James II., 39, 42 

James IIL, 40, 41-43 

James IV. 43 — his life at Linlithgow, 
44, 46 ; the Flodden Warniub 40, 
46; Scott's versioa of Sir Dftvid 
Lindesay's Tale, 110 

James V. , 14 ; Bom in the Palace, 45 1 
Battle of Linlithgow-Bridge, 47} 
doingB at Linlithgow, 49-63 

Jam^Vl, 71, 73|74 

James VIL, 86 



11,99 

FiKEs in 1411 mi 1434, 33 ; 1746, 38 

' Fishings of the Loch, 66 
Forrest, Family of, 54, 87 
Forrest, Henry {martyr}, 04 
Forrest, Henry (first provost), 09, 60 
Fowler, J. T., 43 

Friary, Carmolits, 30, 67 ... 

Friary, Carmelite, at Qneensferry, 31 Knights of St. John, 12, 29 



KracATKi., 70 
King Cay's Cross, 24 
Kinneil, 21, 69, TO, 104 
Kipps, 18 

Kirkwood, and "The Twenty-Sevsn 
Oods," 86, 87 



here, 76 
OeoWi' of Linlithgow, 106-110 
Oib, Rob, 66 
Oododiu, The, 22 
Oraham, Sir John de, 33 
Grange, Port of, 91 
Gaid^26 



LinliUbgow-Britke, Battle at, 47 
Linlit%>w, EarU of, 72, 97 



Lion's Den, 15 

Livingstons, 30, 41, 70, 72, 34 

Loch and Lands anil Fishings, IS, 71, 



HlHlLTONB, 40, 47, I 



_. _ . J, Sir Robert, 
Heights near Linlithgow, 27 
Henry, Dr— his Library and Portrait, 



Manuel, or Bmmannel Couveut, 30, 

31,68 
Marches, Riding of, 99-101, 112 
Martyrs of the KeforataUoo, 53, 54 

Mary of Guise, 52 
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INDEX. 119 

Hiuy, Qneen of Soota, S3, 65, 67 Rxdvoks, Radding-Unir, &«., 23 

Midhoiie, 91, 98 Hefaimfttioa, Fiitl two Maityn, M 

Mint, The old, 67 B«geiit Murray, 69 

Montrose— Eilavth and Fbilipluuigh, KobertII.,3S 
73 Robert III., 38 

Montuuent to Adrian Hope, 27 Bobertson, late Joseph, 14, 38 

Mottoes, 16, 41, 42, 46, 48, 66, 98, 99 Roman Legionary Tablets, 17, 20 
Umray, Rc^t, 69 Roman Wall, 19-21 

Bosabery, Earls of, 102 

Roasyth, 26 
NtDDBY Caitlei 67, 70 Roy^ Burghs, Cbartera not neocssaiy 

Ninian Winzet, 68 to erectiqn of, 38 



Old Honsea, 10, 11, 12, 69, 87, 98 

Old Scnlptnied Heads, 39, 100, 116 

Old Town Life, 11, 12 ; Points of Head Sit David Lindesay's Tale, from Mar- 
Court, 12 m*on, 110 

Skene, F. W., 21-26 

Society, 26 

Squire Meldrum, 47 

St Andrews, Priory of, 29, 61 

St. Magdalen's Chapel and Cross, 30 

St. Mswret, 25, S7 

St. Niman's Chapel, Blacknesa, 41, 4S 

Sti Niniao's Chapel, Linlithgow, 45 

Staudaida of Diy Measures kept at 

Ijnlithgow, 95, 115 
Standards of Weights and Meaaatee, 



Pai^cb, Bnilding Work at, 35, 38, 41, 

43, 61, 71, 73 
Palace Bnmed (1424), 38 ; <174e), 88 
Palace, De»^ption, 13, 14, 41, 42, 67, 

73 
Palace, General Plan of Principal 

Floor, 37 ; General Plan of Ground 

Floor, 64 
Palace, Meaanrements, 13 
Palace, Pariiamenta, or Conventioua 

of Estates, held in, 38, 71, 78 
Palliaer, Mrs Bury, 42 
PardoTan (!) Ped^an, 26, 70 
Parishes, Adinabnent of, after Refor- 
mation, 104 
Population, 94 
Pnnce Charles, 88 
Privy Council and Courts al 

gow in 1637, 77 
Provincial CoancU, 65 
Provoatahip, The, 59, 60 



ToBPHiCBEN, Preceptory of Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem at, 29 

Torphichen, Wallace at, 29, 32 

Tower at Railway Station, 9, 12 

Town-HoQse, 16, 96 

Trade and Manufactures, 91, S3, 94, 
113 



QuKXNSFBBST, 26, 26, 91, 92 

Qneenaferry, North, 26 ; and " 

chinnechnn " in Index, 117 



Walkers, Incorporation of, 113 
Wella, 15 

WeUh'a Trial, 76 
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